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HE  dawn  of  the  modern  period  of  medicine  belongs 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  is 
marked  by  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  men 
of  science.  Interest  waned  in  efforts  to  formulate 
ambitious  systems  of  medicine,  often  fanciful  and 
always  insufficiently  grounded  in  observation.  A 
sense  of  the  vast  complexity  of  nature  was  acquired 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  variety  and  detail  of  liv- 
ing beings  awakened  curiosity  and  stimulated  interest  in  the 
collection  of  facts  on  a  broader  basis  than  had  been  before  at- 
tempted and  led  men  to  search  for  the  underlying  principles 
by  induction  from  observed  and  verifiable  data.  Research  be- 
came more  critical  and  detailed ;  attempts  were  made  to  classify 
on  a  natural  basis;  the  special  problem  came  more  and  more 
to  the  fore  and  theories  that  could  be  tested  by  experiment 
grew  in  favor.  As  men  choose  tasks  within  their  capacity  and 
set  about  their  accomplishment  by  the  use  of  such  simple  means 
as  they  can  control,  they  begin  to  make  progress  and  this  practi- 
cal humility  and  the  collective  endeavors  of  many  workers  counts 
for  as  much,  probably  for  more,  in  the  advance  of  science,  than 
the  inspiration  of  an  occasional  genius. 

Closely  examined,  the  greatest  men  of  science  are  found  to 
represent  the  best  aspiration  of  their  period  and  their  excellence 
consists  in  the  vigor  and  completeness  with  which  they  have 
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accomplished  the  task  which  their  contemporaries  were  toiling 
to  perform.  Because  we  lose  sight  of  the  many,  we  over-esti- 
mate originality  and  readily  pronounce  great  men  in  advance 
of  their  age.  It  has  been  said  that  the  best  task  of  the  teacher 
is  to  make  the  truth  alive  and  the  great  leaders  of  medicine  and 
science  have  done  this  by  embodying  in  their  own  personalities 
what  was  worthiest  in  their  times  and  transmitting  it  to  pos- 
terity through  their  pupils.  The  greatest  men  live  largely  in 
the  institutions  they  have  organized  or  reformed  and  in  the 
movements  they  have  animated.  We  seekers  after  new  things 
and  admirers  of  individual  achievement  do  well  to  remember 
that  these  most  desirable  results  are  surely  gained  by  organiz- 
ing an  environment  and  mental  attitude  in  our  schools  and 
among  our  people  favorable  to  their  development  and  that  our 
progress  is  hazardous  if  we  rely  solely  on  the  accident  of  high 
ability.  The  lesson  of  history  is  that  each  can  do  his  part  and 
that  the  general  effort  of  the  many  supports  the  leaders  and 
attains  its  fruition  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  best. 

And  so  the  name  of  John  Hunter,  perpetuated  by  a  great 
museum,  which  he  founded,  is  bright  among  the  British  worthies 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  wholly,  perhaps  not  even  chiefly, 
for  his  individual  accomplishment  and  his  many  publications, 
but  rather  for  the  vigor  of  his  personality  and  the  stimulus  of 
his  teaching  in  a  time  when  new  ideas  were  beginning  to  ger- 
minate and  more  objective  methods  in  medicine  and  in  science 
at  large  were  coming  to  prevail. 

The  time  of  his  greatest  activity  was  a  period  in  English 
history  with  which  we  Americans  are  very  familiar — the  earlier 
two-thirds  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Burke, 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  circle,  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Ben- 
jamin West,  of  Cavendish  and  Black  and  Joseph  Priestly. 

If  we  wish  to  form  some  notion  of  the  general  state  of  medi- 
cine in  England  in  the  generation  before  Hunter,  we  can  find  its 
unedifying  portrayal  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Smollett,  whose  revolt- 
ing description  of  the  apprenticeship  of  Roderic  Random  and 
his  experiences  in  the  sick-bay  of  a  Britsh  man-of-war  on  the 
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unlucky  expedition  against  Carthagena,  for  all  its  brutality 
and  grossness,  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration.  The  surgeon 
was  associated  with  the  barber;  the  physician  with  the  apothe- 
cary, and  the  great  bulk  of  both  professions  were  grossly  ignor- 
ant and  drastic  in  their  methods  of  treatment.  Educational 
facilities  were  rudimentary  and  the  time  allotted  to  the  most 
important  topics  was  absurdly  inadequate.  As  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  century  anatomy  and  surgery  were  taught  in  thirty-six 
lectures,  and  Dr.  Nicholls,  the  preceptor  of  William  Hunter, 
Joints  elder  brother,  undertook  to  teach  anatomy,  pathology, 
physiology  and  midwifery  in  thirty-nine. 

The  Act  of  1745  dissolving  the  alliance  of  the  barbers  and 
surgeons  was  of  great  importance  in  rendering  an  improvement 
in  education  possible.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  these, 
to  our  mind,  sufficiently  distinct  callings  were  legally  united. 
The  barbers  were,  however,  limited  to  minor  operations,  such 
as  blood-letting  and  the  extraction  of  teeth,  while  the  surgeons 
similarly  were  distrained  from  hair-cutting  and  shaving.  The 
striped  pole  survives  today  as  the  memorial  of  the  one-time 
phlebotomizing  barber,  and  symbolizes  the  arm  wound  with  a 
bandage,  while  the  basin  formerly  associated  with  it  can  still 
be  seen  over  many  a  barber  shop  in  France,  with  a  scallop  out 
of  its  brim  to  let  it  rest  more  snugly  against  the  arm  of  the 
patient. 

Anatomy  was  taught  under  the  auspices  of  these  barber- 
surgeons  and  for  purposes  of  dissection  the  law  allowed  them 
annually  the  bodies  of  four  executed  murderers.  Though  capital 
punishment  was  frequent  and  for  offenses  which  often  to  us  seem 
venial,  yet  English  and  Scotch  law  permitted  only  the  bodies  of 
murderers  to  serve  the  purposes  of  science,  and  this  stupid 
legislation  has  undoubtedly  fostered  the  aversion  to  dissection 
in  English  speaking  communities  which  survives  in  a  hampering 
prejudice  long  after  its  origin  has  been  forgotten.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  dissection  was  limited  in  amount  and 
confined  to  the  hall  of  the  barbers  under  penalty  of  a  rather  heavy 
fine.    The  readers  in  anatomy  w^ere  usually  appointed  from  the 
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College  of  Physicians,  and  that  the  knowledge  and  teaching  of 
these  physician-anatomists  was  far  superior  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  work,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  names  of  the  in- 
cumbents, to  mention  only  a  few ;  in  addition  to  these  the  illustri- 
ous Harvey,  Gleason,  Willis  and  Lower  are  memorialized  in  the 
vocabulary  of  anatomy.  There  were  in  the  times  of  John 
Hunter,  William,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Dr. 
Baillie,  the  famous  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Morbid  Anatomy, 
and  brother  of  the  poetess,  Johanna  Baillie. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1745,  the  monopoly  of  the 
barber-surgeons  was  terminated  and  numerous  private  dissect- 
ing rooms  were  opened  in  London.  One  of  the  most  successful 
of  these  was  that  of  the  brilliant  lecturer  and  accomplished  in- 
vestigator, Dr.  William  Hunter.  This  gifted  man,  in  addition 
to  establishing  himself  as  the  first  independent  teacher  of  an- 
atomy in  England  and  carrying  on  a  large  practice  in  obstetrics, 
has  the  merit  of  having  introduced  practical  dissection  for  stu- 
dents of  medicine. 

Attracted  by  his  brother's  rising  fame,  John  Hunter,  then 
in  his  twentieth  year,  came  to  London  in  1784,  and  entered  his 
brother's  establishment,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  and  industry  and  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
shortly  he  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  students  in  their 
dissections.  The  next  year  he  became  the  pupil  of  Cheselden  in 
surgery.  Cheselden  was  the  most  prominent  surgeon  of  his 
day  and  was  famous  through  Europe  for  his  operation  for  stone. 
At  his  death  Hunter  continued  his  studies  under  Percival  Pott, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  our  terms,  Pott's  fracture  and 
Pott's  disease.  It  is  thus  seen  that  John  Hunter's  education 
was  the  best  that  the  time  afforded  so  far  as  his  professional 
studies  were  concerned.  In  other  respects  it  was  less  satis- 
factory; he  was  neglectful  of  his  schooling  and  at  a  later  period 
made  but  a  poor  fist  of  it  at  Oxford,  which  may  serve  to  explain 
how  this  exceptional  man  was  a  dull  lecturer  and  in  his  writings 
becomes  halting  when  he  has  to  express  abstract  ideas.  These 
deficiencies,  coupled  with  a  domineering  temper  and  manners 
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blunt  even  for  the  days  of  good  King  George,  did  much  to  retard 
his  progress  to  repute  and  all  his  life  disturbed  his  relations 
with  his  fellow  practitioners. 

For  ten  years  he  continued  his  studies  and  already  had 
attracted  attention  as  an  anatomist,  for  both  his  knowledge 
and  original  observations,  when,  following  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  his  health  became  impaired  and  he  was  advised 
to  seek  a  more  southern  climate.  Accordingly  he  asked  and  ob- 
tained an  appointment  as  staff-surgeon  and  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Belleisle,  and  in  the  following  year  saw  service  in 
Portugal.  Here  he  not  only  gained  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  which  many  years  later  he  embodied  in  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  intended  to  be  the  crowning  achievement 
of  his  life,  but  employed  his  leisure  to  make  observations  upon 
hibernation  and  begin  the  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
which  was  to  form  his  most  engrossing  interest. 

Hunter,  retired  on  half  pay,  returned  to  London  in  1753, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of 
surgery  and  in  those  scientific  labors,  which  were  so  fruitful  and 
have  had  so  large  and  continued  an  influence  as  to  constitute  an 
important  element  in  the  British  tradition  of  surgery  and  an- 
atomy, for  the  man  who  became  the  first  surgeon  of  his  day  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  anatomy  and 
pathology,  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  physiologist  and 
is  still  so  styled  by  his  countrymen.  This  is  not  due  alone  to 
the  fact  that  he  devoted  much  thought  to  physiological  problems 
for  though  he  studied  digestion,  hibernation,  animal  heat  and 
muscular  motion,  his  works  on  strictly  anatomical  subjects  are 
numerous  and  quite  as  important,  but  rather  results  from  the 
spirit  in  which  he  conducted  his  investigations  and  instruction. 
It  was  his  way  to  combine  the  study  of  the  structure  of  an  organ 
or  a  part  with  that  of  its  function,  as  he  puts  it  in  some  of  his 
titles,  "the  structure  and  economy"  of  this  or  that.  Now 
this  is  one  of  the  historical  ways  of  studying  living  things.  It 
goes  back  to  Aristotle  and  in  modern  times,  from  one  of  its 
greatest  exemplars,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  method  of  Cuvier; 
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and  while  the  increase  of  facts  to  be  remembered  and  the  spe- 
cialization of  methods  of  study  have  tended  of  late  to  separate 
physiology  and  anatomy,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
divorce  is  relatively  recent  and  results  from  the  limitation  of 
man's  capacity  and  not  because  of  any  natural  incompatibility 
in  the  subjects.  In  Europe  anatomy  and  physiology  remained 
united  in  the  times  of  Johannes  Miller,  the  master  of  Schwann, 
who  with  his  discovery  of  the  role  of  the  cell  in  plants  and 
animals  inaugurated  the  modern  period  of  biology ;  and  in  Eng- 
land today  histology  is  taught  by  physiologists.  The  method, 
which  may  be  described  as  synthetic,  because  it  attempts  to 
bring  together  the  facts  of  structure  and  of  function,  is  especial- 
ly important  in  medical  training,  and  the  effort  to  associate  the 
action  of  parts  with  their  arrangement  is  one  of  the  best  rules 
a  student  can  make  for  his  own  guidance  in  the  best  education 
he  can  get — the  education  he  gives  himself. 

Many  of  Hunter's  investigations  were  in  the  field  of  what 
we  now  call  functional  adaptation,  that  is,  the  study  of  the 
changes  induced  in  an  organ  by  the  operations  it  performs. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  accustomed  a  sea-gull  to  feed  upon  barley, 
and  demonstrated  an  increase  in  the  muscles  of  the  gizzard  con- 
sequent upon  the  increased  work  demanded  of  it.  Of  a  similar 
nature  was  his  study  of  the  development  of  the  collateral  circula- 
tion following  the  ligature  of  a  large  artery.  His  observations 
here  were  incident  to  some  experiments  upon  the  growth  of 
horns,  and  are  especially  interesting  as  illustrating  the  ofttimes 
directly  practical  application  of  work  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of 
pure  enquiry.  Hunter  ligated  the  carotid  of  a  deer  when  the 
antlers  were  in  the  velvet,  and  noted  that  the  antler  on  the 
operated  side  became  cold  to  the  touch.  He  wished  to  ascertain 
whether  it  would  be  promptly  shed  or  retained  longer  than 
usual.  A  week  or  so  later  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had 
regained  its  warmth  and  was  increasing  in  size.  Doubting  the 
success  of  his  ligature  he  had  the  animal  killed  and  on  dissection 
found  his  ligature  in  place;  but  small  branches  of  the  artery 
above  and  below  it  had  enlarged  and  restored  the  blood  supply 
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to  the  distal  part  of  the  vessel.  Hunter  referred  this  to  the 
''stimulus  of  necessity";  we  should  call  it  functional  adaptation 
or  the  effect  of  increased  use  of  the  collateral  vessels. 

At  this  time  Hunter  had  a  patient  suffering-  from  aneurism 
of  the  popliteal  artery.  Two  methods  of  treatment  were  then 
in  vogue,  both  commonly  fatal.  Either  he  might  cut  down  upon 
the  aneurism  and,  ligating  above  and  below  it,  evacuate  its  con- 
tents, or,  as  Pott  advised,  amputate  the  limb  above  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  artery.  Hunter  was  a  conservative  surgeon  and 
considered  any  operation  a  confession  of  therapeutic  failure, 
"the  act  of  an  armed  savage,  who  attempts  to  get  that  by  force 
which  a  civilized  man  would  get  by  stratagem ' ',  not  a  bad  point 
of  view  for  a  surgeon  or  even  a  statesman.  But  Hunter,  relying 
on  the  ability  of  the  collateral  vessels  to  maintain  the  circulation, 
as  in  his  experiment  upon  the  stag,  tied  the  femoral  artery  in 
the  space  known  as  Hunter's  canal,  with  the  fortunate  result 
that  in  six  weeks  time  the  patient  was  able  to  w^alk  out  of  the 
hospital.  This  operation,  as  an  Italian  surgeon  testifies,  "ex- 
cited the  greatest  wonder,  and  awakened  the  attention  of  all  the 
surgeons  in  Europe".  Twenty-two  years  later,  in  1817,  a  pupil 
of  John  Hunter,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  tied  the  abdominal  aorta  for 
aneurism. 

As  a  teacher,  Hunter  was  influential  rather  than  popular, 
but  among  his  pupils  were  men  of  importance  in  their  day. 
Besides  Cooper,  there  was  Everard  Home,  the  first  custodian  of 
the  Hunterian  Museum ;  Cline,  to  whom  we  owe  the  preservation 
of  some  of  Hunter's  writings;  Abernethy,  Carlisle,  Macartney, 
Physic  of  Philadelphia,  and  immortal  Jenner.  With  the 
latter,  Hunter  maintained  a  correspondence  as  long  as  he  lived ; 
Jenner  residing  at  Berkley  and  an  ardent  student  of  natural 
history,  was  constantly  besought  for  birds  and  fish  and  especially 
hedgehogs,  upon  which  Hunter  was  for  many  years  experiment- 
ing in  the  course  of  his  studies  of  animal  heat  and  hibernation. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  discoverer  of  vaccination  was 
also  a  student  of  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  upon  which  he  at  length 
composed  a  paper,  which  Hunter  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
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and  which  lead  to  his  admission  to  that  honorable  and  historic 
body  of  scientists. 

Hunter's  letters,  which  alone  have  been  preserved,  are 
terse  and  brief.  Sometimes  he  advises  Jenner  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  under  his  care ;  sometimes  tells  him  of  pictures 
he  is  purchasing  for  him  in  London ;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
deal  with  scientific  work  and  are,  as  has  been  said,  largely  con- 
cerned with  specimens  desired  or  acknowledged  for  the  museum. 
Hunter  was  apparently  amused  at  times  by  his  own  numerous 
demands  for  he  concludes  one  letter  with  the  sentence,  "I  hear 
you  saying,  '  there  is  no  end  of  your  wants '."  In  another  occurs 
the  pithy  advice,  on  Jenner 's  suggesting  a  solution  of  one  of 
their  problems,  "I  think  your  solution  is  just;  but  why  think? 
Why  not  try  the  experiment!"  This  phrase  in  a  slightly  modi- 
fied form,  was  so  constantly  on  the  lips  of  one  of  America's  great- 
est teachers  of  anatomy,  as  almost  to  have  become  the  watchword 
of  his  laboratory — why  think?  Investigate — the  sense  being  that 
in  science  speculation  without  observation  and  experiment  is 
but  a  barren  method. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Hunter  and  the  favorite  object 
of  his  exertions  was  that  collection,  which  after  his  death  passed 
into  the  care  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  famous  Hunterian  Museum.  He  planned  to  illus- 
trate the  structures  and  physiology  of  the  various  types  of  an- 
imals, invertebrate  as  well  as  vertebrate,  in  a  series  of  dissections 
and  mounted  specimens,  so  that  a  student  could  see  clearly  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  organs  and  gain  a  broad  basis  for  his 
biological  education.  To  the  preparation,  description  and  ar- 
rangement of  this  material  Hunter  devoted  such  leisure  as  could 
be  snatched  from  the  demands  of  his  practice  and  expended  upon 
it  his  entire  resources.  The  program  was  a  most  ambitious 
<>n<*  for  an  individual  unassisted  by  any  foundation  or  public 
funds,  and  when  wo  reflect  that  the  individual  who  accomplished 
it  was  an  eminent  and  busy  surgeon  and  a  man  in  far  from  robust 
health,  the  performance  seems  little  short  of  marvelous.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  Hunter  anatomized   fully  five  hundred 
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species  of  animals,  not  counting  his  repeated  dissections  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  same  species.  Add  to  this  that  many 
of  his  preparations  are  beautifully  worked  out,  of  delicate  and 
difficult  craftsmanship,  and  that  his  observations  were  carefully 
and  systematically  recorded,  and  it  is  well  nigh  incredible  that 
one  man,  however  ingenious  or  industrious,  could  have  accom- 
plished so  much.  To  say  that  the  collection  at  the  time  of 
Hunter's  death  contained  upwards  of  ten  thousand  preparations, 
gives  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  persistent  and  strenuous  labor 
involved. 

What  was  the  daily  life  of  this  Titan,  and  how  did  he  con- 
trive to  be  not  only  surgeon  and  anatomist,  but  physiologist 
and  wide-ranging  student  of  nature  as  well?  Literally  he  lived 
for  his  work  and  for  nothing  else, — the  whole  man,  the  whole 
strength  of  his  being  and  intellect  was  concentrated,  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year  upon  his  self-appointed  task,  systematically, 
persistently,  but  without  strain  or  hurry,  anxiety  or  impatience. 
His  daily  routine  was  to  rise  before  six  and  occupy  himself  with 
dissection  until  nine,  when  he  breakfasted.  After  breakfast 
he  saw  patients  at  his  house  until  twelve,  when  it  was  his  custom 
to  set  forth  on  his  rounds ;  he  was  most  punctual  in  keeping  his 
engagements  and  insisted  upon  a  like  punctuality  in  others.  At 
four  he  dined,  the  fashionable  hour  in  those  days,  and  afterwards 
fell  asleep  for  an  hour.  Then  repairing  to  his  study  he  occupied 
himself  with  recording  his  observations,  preparing  his  lectures 
and  papers.  His  household  retired  at  twelve,  but  Hunter  regu- 
larly continued  his  work  until  one  or  two  o'clock  or  even  later 
in  summer,  reducing  his  sleep  to  but  four  or  five  hours  a  day. 
He  took  no  wine,  and  followed  none  of  the  sports  of  the  fash- 
ionable, his  recreation  being  his  visits  to  a  house  on  the  confines 
of  the  city  where  he  kept  his  animals  and  for  many  years  main- 
tained a  flock  of  geese  for  their  eggs,  for,  as  he  remarked:  "It 
would  almost  appear  that  this  mode  of  propagation  was  intended 
for  observation". 

The  later  years  of  Hunter's  life  brought  him  the  external 
benefits  of  success,  in  honor  and  position  and  material  goods — 
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and  he  continued  to  enjoy  what  from  the  first  he  had  had,  the  in- 
ward satisfaction  of  purposeful  labor.  On  the  death  of  Percival 
Pott  at  a  ripe  old  age,  he  became  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
profession  in  London;  his  museum  attracted  distinguished  vis- 
itors from  the  continent,  among  them  Cuvier,  who  had  drawings 
made  of  many  of  its  preparations.  He  was  elected  to  membership 
in  the  chief  scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  among  the 
latter,  it  is  pleasant  to  recall,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Phil- 
adelphia. His  death  was  sudden,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1793, 
of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries.  His  estate  sufficed  to  dis- 
charge his  debts  and  leave  his  museum  unencumbered.  This  was 
subsequently  purchased  by  the  government  for  15,500  pounds,  a 
sum  equal  to  about  half  its  value  in  the  opinion  of  his  scientific 
contemporaries. 

This,  then,  is  the  barest  outline  of  a  life  conspicuous  for 
its  singleness  of  purpose,  and,  if  we  are  to  draw  a  lesson  from  it, 
surely  it  shows  the  value  of  a  personality  in  the  development  of 
a  science.  What  this  man  accomplished  by  his  individual  ex- 
ertion is  an  index  of  what  each  in  his  degree  may  attain,  but 
even  more  of  the  path  that  must  be  followed ;  the  lesson  is  very 
hard  but  the  receipt  is  very  simple — work.  And  the  reward,  if 
the  work  is  faithful  and  persistent,  is  the  formation  of  useful 
habits  and  the  production  of  a  character,  that  is  unwearied  in 
well-doing.  This  much  of  Hunter's  achievement  is  within  the 
scope  of  any  one  of  us  and  in  it  we  may  find  the  true  enjoyment 
of  a  professional  life. 


^Or^g^J^ 


WASHINGTON  IN  WAR-TIME. 

*E.  J.  McVann 


HE  old,  leisurely,  slow-moving  Washington  of  pre-war 
times  is  gone.  What  was  once  a  quiet,  polite,  some- 
what Southern  city  is  now  a  fair  imitation  of  Chicago 
or  Pittsburg.  The  war  activities  have  brought  in 
over  50,000  additional  workers  and,  it  is  estimated, 
have  added  100,000  to  the  total  population.  Thirty 
thousand  additional  workers  are  to  come  in  1918. 
The  housing,  officing,  feeding  and  transportation  of 
this  added  population  has  strained  the  facilities  of  the  city  to 
the  breaking-down  point.  The  hotels  are  jammed  all  the  time. 
The  boarding,  rooming  and  apartment  houses  are  crowded.  The 
street  cars  are  packed  during  the  rush  hours.  As  an  observer 
remarked:  "All  that  is  needed  to  make  us  veritable  sardines  is 
the  addition  of  the  oil ! ' ' 

All  of  the  old  departments  of  the  Government  have  been 
expanded  enormously  and  many  entirely  new  departments  have 
been  created  to  take  care  of  the  war  work.  The  furnishing  of 
offices  and  office  supplies  for  the  thousands  of  new  people  has 
been  a  tremendous  task.  After  commandeering  all  the  available 
office  space  in  the  city,  including  several  new  apartment  houses, 
the  Government  was  forced  to  build  a  number  of  temporary 
office  buildings.  These  are  the  crude  type  made  familiar  by  the 
great  expositions:  wood  frames  covered  with  " staff ".  The 
finish  and  partitions  are  of  pulpboard,  or  bristolboard.  The 
ground  space  occupied  is  measured  in  acres  instead  of  square 
feet.  The  Ford  Motor  Company,  which  had  just  moved  into  a 
handsome  new  structure  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  gave  it  up  at 
the  request  of  the  War  Department  and  vacated  in  a  couple  of 
hours. 


*LL.  B.   1914. 
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The  constant  stream  of  transient  visitors  and  the  great 
number  of  what  might  he  called  "permanent  transients''  kept 
in  Washington  by  work  directly  connected  with  the  war  activ- 
ities, are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  discomforts  occasioned  by  the 
conditions  outlined.  One  Chicago  man,  who  arrived  at  midnight, 
telephoned  from  the  station  to  every  hotel  in  the  directory  and 
could  not  get  a  room.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  on  a 
bench  in  the  station.  Another  transient,  more  resourceful,  (said 
to  be  from  Philadelphia,  but  that  is  impossible  of  belief)  tried 
nine  hotels  and  then  telephoned  to  a  hospital,  where  he  secured 
a  comfortable  room  during  his  stay. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  turmoil,  hurly-burly  and  discomfort, 
there  is  not  much  complaint.  No  doubt  the  thought  is  present 
in  the  mind  of  everyone  in  Washington  of  the  discomforts  en- 
dured heroically  by  the  men  at  the  actual  front  and  this  thought 
minimizes  even  the  worst  that  upside-down  Washington  has  to 
offer. 

To  the  observer,  who  is  inclined  to  be  philosophical,  the 
most  amusing  phase  of  this  war-time  Washington  is  the  bewild- 
erment of  the  real  Washingtonians,  especially  the  old-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  during  the  calm  days  of  peace.  Un- 
der the  old  conditions,  their  work  and  their  lives  were  ordered 
according  to  a  routine.  The  average  person  among  them  fol- 
lowed this  routine  as  faithful  as  a  devotee  practices  his  re- 
ligion. They  did  as  little  work  as  could  be  spread  over  the  hours 
required  and  then  went  calmly  home  to  their  lawns  and  gardens, 
or  to  the  practice  of  certain  callings  after  hours  which  caused 
the  practitioners  to  be  dubbed  "sundowners".  Now  they  are 
elbowed  and  buffeted  by  the  invaders,  who  are  hustling,  bustling, 
urgent,  important  people.  These  last  observe  no  hours.  They 
work  all  day  and  night,  apparently.  Department  buildings  that 
were  formerly  given  over  to  the  watchman  and  janitors  exactly 
at  4:30  P.  M.  blaze  now  in  every  window  until  all  hours  of  the 
night. 

The  street  cars,  when'  nearly  everybody  had  a  seat  in  the 
old   days,   now   swarm   with  people  all  day  long.     The   stores 
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are  crowded  and  the  sales  people  and  delivery  men  have  entirely 
given  up  all  idea  of  prompt  service.  The  only  way  to  get  mer- 
chandise is  to  go  in  determinedly,  corner  someone  behind  the 
counter,  pick  out  your  stuff  and  "lug"  it  off  yourself.  It  is 
a  common  spectacle  to  see  staid  and  respectable  officeholders 
proceeding  down  fashionable  "F"  street,  laden  with  house  or 
office  supplies.  No  longer  can  the  willing  colored  "boy"  be 
found  to  relieve  one  of  such  tasks.  He  is  either  puffed  up  with 
importance  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  dumping  of  waste- 
baskets  in  the  Ordnance  or  Aviation  Department,  or  has  been 
drafted  and  gone  off  to  wear  khaki  in  one  of  the  numerous  camps. 

Very  few  of  the  shopkeepers  have  awakened  to  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  influx  of  people,  so  far  as  replenishing 
their  stocks  is  concerned.  It  is  an  everyday  occurrence  to  find 
the  leading  stores  out  of  the  staple  articles  of  everyday  use  or 
wear.  Last  week,  a  Washington  man  visited  nine  places  where 
shoes  were  sold  and  could  not  obtain  a  pair  of  rubbers.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  retailer  may  ask  almost  any  price  he  pleases 
and  he  pleases  to  ask  the  very  highest  in  most  cases.  There  is 
no  Food  Administration  or  Fuel  Administration  to  curb  him,  if 
he  is  not  dealing  in  the  articles  controlled  by  these  two  depart- 
ments. 

Stories  are  current  about  the  fabulous  rents  exacted  and 
paid  for  living  quarters.  A  young  man  furnished  a  modest  ap- 
partment  for  himself  and  his  wife  just  before  war  was  declared, 
which  he  leased  at  $2,000  per  annum.  He  went  into  one  of  the 
training  camps,  got  his  commission,  sent  his  wife  back  to  her 
parents  and  leased  his  apartment  furnished  for  $7,000  a  year 
for  the  balance  of  his  lease.  One  of  the  numerous  assistants 
to  the  Attorney-general  had  to  have  a  house  and  took  one,  with 
the  furniture  in,  that  cost  the  owner  of  the  furniture  $65  a  month, 
at  $250  per  month.  Another  man,  with  a  small  five  room  place 
for  which  he  paid  the  same  rent,  $65,  rented  four  of  the  rooms  to 
two  army  officers  for  $200  a  month. 

To  the  high-salaried  $1  a  year  men,  drawing  from  their 
regular  employers  all  the  way  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  a  year. 
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these  prices  are  not  important,  but  the  landlords  generally  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
low  salaried  clerks  in  the  various  departments,  whose  pay  has 
been  the  same  for  years,  are  in  hard  straits  and  Congress  has 
come  to  their  rescue,  with  a  rent-profiteering  prevention  measure 
that  is  designed  to  restore  rents  to  the  normal  level.  Whether 
it  will  become  a  law  is  yet  a  question. 

To  add  to  all  the  other  troubles  of  the  enforced  dweller  at 
the  Nation's  capital,  the  winter,  which  is  usually  as  mild  as  a 
Nebraska  November,  has  been  vying  in  rigor  this  year  with 
northern  New  England.  Snow  has  followed  snow.  In  between, 
rain  and  sleet  varied  the  program.  Zero  weather  has  been  so 
common  that  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  The 
street  cleaning  department  has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  com- 
mon labor  and  Washington,  which  used  to  be  a  model  city  in 
respect  to  municipal  order  and  cleanliness,  now  really  rivals 
Chicago  and  Pittsburg  in  dirt  and  disorder. 

But  who  cares!  After  all  is  said,  there  is  still  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  of  a  great  nation  preparing  vigorously  for  war. 
Congress  took  a  notion  not  long  ago  to  ' '  investigate ' '  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  departments  and  see  what  they  had  ac- 
complished. Your  readers  have  heard  the  full  tale  from  the 
daily  press :  A  navy  equipped  and  ready  and  now  in  foreign 
waters,  earning  the  commendation  of  our  allies  by  its  splendid 
performances.  A  great  army,  created  out  of  nothing,  housed 
in  camps  and  cantonments,  trained  quickly  and  being  sent  by 
thousands  "over  there"  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  diffi- 
culty of  providing  transportation  and  transport,  due  to  the 
enormous  war  traffic.  The  foreign  officers  now  here  are  unan- 
imous in  declaring  that  the  mobilization,  equipment  and  trans- 
portation of  this  army  is  the  greatest  achievement  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  To  one  who  is  disposed  to  be  critical,  there  is 
plenty  to  criticise,  but  the  true,  loyal  American,  looking  back 
to  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  and  visualizing  the  con- 
t  rast  between  then  and  now,  must  take  oft'  his  hat,  if  he  does  not 
wave  it  over  his  head  with  a  cheer  of  commendation,  for  the 
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men  who  have  had  the  responsibility  and  the  labor  of  creating, 
equipping,  organizing  and  moving  our  army.  It  is  a  lesson 
in  patriotism.  The  American  nation  is  alive  and  awake  and  is 
wasting  no  time  over  recrimination  and  criticism.  When  the 
history  of  this  conflict  is  finally  written,  the  American  share  in 
it  will  not  be  one  of  which  we  need  be  ashamed. 

To  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  American,  unaccustomed  to  mil- 
itary spectacles,  the  first  notable  thing  in  Washington  is  the 
presence  everywhere  of  uniformed  men.  The  sober  khaki  of 
the  IT.  S.  A.  is  the  most  frequent,  of  course,  but  all  the  other 
colors  of  the  rainbow  are  represented,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
horizon  blue  of  France  to  the  olive  green  of  Italy.  There  are 
Canadian,  English,  Serbian,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese soldiers  and  officers  and  the  military  attaches  of  the  South 
American  embassies  and  legations  now  all  sport  their  most 
elegant  uniforms.  The  deep  blue  of  our  Navy  is  the  only  famil- 
iar color,  to  the  eyes  of  those  used  to  the  old  standards.  That 
was  the  color  of  the  dress  clothes  of  the  once  famous  "Edward 
Creighton  Guard"  that  flourished  in  Omaha  in  the  late  '80s, 
of  which  the  Captain  was  Constantine  J.  Smyth,  now  the  hon- 
ored Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Not  apparent  on  the  surface,  to  the  eye  of  the  casual 
observer,  is  the  effect  of  the  most  important  war  measure  that 
the  Federal  government  has  adopted,  viz.,  the  taking  over  of 
the  railways.  The  changes  that  have  followed  that  move  have 
been  far-reaching  and  are  likely  to  affect  permanently  our  na- 
tional life.  Before  that  action  was  taken,  the  most  powerful 
administrative  body  in  the  whole  government  was  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  dealt  with  questions  involving  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  its  work  touched  every  man  who  paid  a  cent 
of  freight,  which  means  a  respectable  number  of  people  in  every 
village  and  hamlet  reached  by  any  railway  and  thousands,  of 
course,  in  the  larger  cities.  The  newly-appointed  director  gen- 
eral of  railways  has  taken  the  position  that  the  power  conferred 
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on  the  president  and  exercised  by  the  director  general,  super- 
sedes the  powers  conferred  by  Congress  upon  the  commission. 
If  this  theory  holds,  the  commission  has  been  superseded.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  question  will  be  tested,  because  the  director 
general  has  been  careful  so  far  to  issue  his  orders  to  the  rail- 
ways, where  his  power  is  unquestioned,  and  to  " request' '  the 
commission  to  approve  the  orders  when  they  take  the  shape 
of  traffic,  showing  what  freight  charges  are  to  be  paid  and  what 
regulations  are  to  be  observed.  He  has  also  appointed  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  Director  of  Valuation  for  the  Commission 
and  formerly  for  many  years  a  member  of  that  body,  as  his 
representative  to  deal  with  all  questions  in  which  the  shipping- 
public  is  interested.  This  gives  the  shippers  a  "friend  at  court" 
and  will  probably  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

Practically  no  new  complaints  are  being  filed  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  lawyers  who  have 
specialized  in  that  practice  are  now  busy  with  other  matters 
than  contested  cases.  Some  of  them  are  $1  a  year  men,  in  the 
service  of  the  government  and  others  are  following  the  less 
patriotic  course  of  looking  after  the  affairs  of  their  former 
clients,  which  bring  those  clients  in  contact  with  the  Shipping- 
Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Fuel  and  Food  Ad- 
ministrations and  other  bodies  that  have  grown  immensely  in 
importance  as  the  war  conditions  have  forced  the  government 
into  practical  or  actual  commandeering  o\'  entire  lines  of  manu- 
facturing and  production  of  war  materials.  The  entire  coal 
business  of  the  country,  some  600,000,000  tons,  is  now  in  the 
hands  oi'  the  Fuel  Administration.  Prices  are  fixed  by  it,  all 
contracts  supervised  strictly  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  production,  transportation,  sale  and  re-sale  of  this  enormous 
tonnage  are  carried  on,  are  all  enforced  by  the  proper  officials  of 
the  Administration.  The  readers  of  the  CHRONICLE  have 
probably  seen  the  workings  of  this  new  department  of  the 
government  as  exemplified  by  the  State  Fuel  Administrators. 
Back  of  them  are  the  district  representatives,  one  for  every  coal 
field  in  the  United  States,  sitting  side  bv  side  with  a  railway 
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representative  and  tolling-  the  coal  producers  where  their  ship- 
ments must  go  and  to  whom. 

The  Fuel   Administration  is  at  work  at  the  present  time 
on  a  plan   for  "zoning"   the   terriotry   of  oonsnv 

United  States  specifying  just  what  mining  districts  shall  si 
ply  each  zone  with  its  coal.    This  plan  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  what  is  called  cross-hauling  of  coal,  which  means 
the  hauling  of  the  ooal  produced  in  one  district  through  one 
or  more  other  districts  to  where  it  is  to  be  consumed.    At  r  - 
blush,   cross-hauling   seems    an   economic   waste,    especially    in 
these  times  when  every  ear  and  locomotive  should  be  used  to 
its  fullest  capacity  and  all  waste  eliminated,  but   the  p- . 
working  out   of  the  plan  is  an  easy   matter  compared  with  I 
difficulties  that   will  be  encountered  when  the  attempt   is 
to  impose  it  on  the  consumers  of  coal.    Scarcely  a  day  passes 
within  which  a  delegation  of  alarmed  consumers  is  not  pres 
lo  argue  with  the  Fuel  Administration  the  dire  results  that  will 
follow  if  it   is  not  made  an  exception  and  permitted  to  get  it< 
eoal  where  il  has  always  come  from,    People  who  are  equipped 

use  anthracite  will  not  adapt  themselves  readily  to  semi  anth 
eite,  or  people  who  have  been  used   to   semi  bituminous   to   the 

ordinary  high  volatile,  long  Bame,  low  carbon,  high  ash  bitun 
ous.    Questions  of  smoke  ordinances,  grates,  stokers, 

also  enter  into  the  matter  and  will  bring  about    protests   frODD 
city    authorities   and    from   big   interests   who   hai  ghl    the 

Special   appliances   adapted    to   one   kind   of  coal    .  to   be 

"sw  itehed"  to  another. 

The  whole  eoal  question  IS  a  vor\   serious  one.      Phe  idovorn 

men!  statisticians  estimate  that  the  supply  o    ooal    n  L917  was 
50,000,000  tons  short  of  the  demand.    Already  this  yoar,  i 

en  ACCOUnt   of  the  failure  of  transportation  by   rail,  the  supph 

has  fallen  bolow   the  corresponding  b)    ovei 

20,000,000  adduonal   tons      Six  weeks  of  this  year  are  gone 

and  st  reuuous  offoi  ts  w  ill  have  to  be  made  if  the  tonnage  of  t°l  . 
is  to  bo  duplicated,  to  sa>    UOthing  Of  making'  up  the  50,000,0 
tons   shortage       The   Government    hopes   to   straighten   out    the 
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rail  transportation  tangle,  through  its  control  of  the  railroads 
and  to  limit  non-essential  consumption  by  steam  coal  users. 
Both  of  these  things  will  have  to  be  done  if  the  country  is  to 
have  coal  enough  for  essential  purposes  next  winter.  Coal 
producers  have  not  been  given  much  incentive  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction, because  their  business  has  been  strictly  regulated  and 
their  prices  arbitrarily  fixed,  while  prices  in  all  other  staple  lines 
of  production  have  been  permitted  to  go  to  high  figures.  It  is 
thought,  now  that  the  Fuel  Administration  has  had  a  chance  to 
size  up  the  effect  of  regulation  for  the  first  coal  year,  which 
runs  from  April  1  to  March  31,  that  body  will  become  convinced 
that  price  is  not  so  essential  as  the  volume  of  production  and 
that  it  will  recommend  a  more  liberal  policy  by  the  government 
in  dealing  with  the  coal  producer.  Evidence  of  that  frame  of 
mind  is  found  in  recent  orders,  allowing  advances  of  40c  per 
ton  in  the  prices  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
fields.  If  that  stimulates  production  in  those  fields,  other  ad- 
vances are  pretty  sure  to  be  made. 

Today  "Heatless  Monday",  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  in 
the  Capital  and  the  finishing  of  this  article  indicates  that  office 
work  may  be  performed,  notwithstanding  the  edict  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  cutting  off  both  artificial  heat  and  light.  The 
psychological  effect  of  the  sunshine  is  felt,  too,  in  the  optimistic 
comment  upon  the  torpedoing  of  the  ' '  Tuscania ' ',  where  first  re- 
ports indicated  a  large  loss  of  American  lives  and  the  latest  bul- 
letins cut  the  number  down  to  less  than  one  hundred  out  of 
2,100  men  on  the  unfortunate  transport.  Men  are  walking  about 
with  overcoats  (that  is,  the  young  and  vigorous  are)  and  the 
relief  of  everybody  over  the  departure  of  zero  and  snow  is  quite 
apparent.  In  other  words,  today  is  a  normal,  mild  Washington 
winter  day.  And  the  4< permanent  transients"  are  all  hoping 
that  the  weather  man  has  enough  of  such  in  stock  to  last  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  when  gentle  spring  is  due  in  this  vicinity. 
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WHY  "AMERICA  FIRST?" 

*Francis  Reilly,  S.  J. 


The  Basis  of  our  Patriotism 
can  find  no  more  fitting  expression  of  sentiment  to 
sound  the  note  of  this  occasion  than  the  words  of  our 
chief  executive : 

"America  now  speaks  with  the  great  volume  of  the 
heart's  accord,  and  the  great  heart  of  America  has  be- 
hind it  the  supreme  moral  force  of  righteousness  and 
hope  and  the  liberty  of  mankind ' ',  One  in  faith,  one 
in  patriotism,  one  in  fellowship,  inspired  by  the  ideal- 
ism of  our  Republic  and  convinced  that  the  issue  through  which 
we  are  passing  rests  upon  our  prevision  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, we  may  well  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close  in  victorious  peace,  even  if  it  exhaust  our  vast  resources 
and  take  all  the  valiant  lives  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  has  been  brought  home  to  us,  aye,  branded  on  our  very  souls 
by  enemy  conquest  and  kultur,  as  seen  in  enemy  war  practices, 
that,  if  the  deliberate  and  calculated  barbarism  of  those  leagued 
against  us,  should  gain  the  ascendant  and  triumph  over  the 
civilized  world,  the  priceless  heritage  of  free  government  would 
be  swept  from  the  earth,  and  the  future  of  the  race  would  be 
the  darkest  epoch  of  its  history. 

The  records  of  the  past  go  to  show  that  military  despotisms 
have  ever  been  the  supreme  evil  of  human  society;  when,  how- 
ever, jingoism  joins  forces  with  material  progress  and  barbaric 
ruthlessness,  it  becomes  all  the  more  dangerous,  and  all  the  more 
hateful.  With  all  the  gravity  and  calm  dignity  which  a  con- 
scientious executive  has  at  his  command,  we  are  told  that  for  us 
the  day  of  final  test  has  come ;  but  we  are  assured  that  we  will 
win,  that  the  issue  is  worth  the  brave  lives  and  all  the  treasure 


*English  Department,  Creighton  University.  (Address  delivered  at  the 
Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Columbus  Dinner  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Omaha, 
February,  24,  1918.) 
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the  war  will  cost.  As  the  preserver  of  peace  and  the  guardian  of 
civilization,  we  are  summoned  by  the  God  of  battle  and  the  God 
of  nations  to  do  our  full  share  in  the  emancipation  of  man.  The 
summons  is  to  the  heroic  in  us.  It  is  our  task  under  God,  and 
we,  the  eldest  born  of  freemen,  assume  it  willingly,  courageously 
in  the  cause  of  right  and  justice. 

This  is  no  time  to  fire  the  imagination.  It  is  imperative  for 
us  to  follow  in  calm  reason  the  way  of  truth,  justice  and  right 
with  fidelity  and  courage.  The  war  has  put  upon  us  grave  re- 
sponsibilities, neither  anticipated  nor  foreseen.  There  are  ob- 
ligations to  be  met ;  there  are  questions  that  demand  an  answer. 
In  honor  and  in  conscience,  we  are  bound  to  keep  the  covenants 
we  have  made.  The  lofty  moral  purpose  that  fires  the  spirit  of 
America  today,  resting  upon  the  broad  principles  of  represent- 
ative free  government,  will  keep  alert  and  true  the  best  char- 
acteristics of  our  people.  If  duty  determines  destiny,  and  our 
duty  is  as  clear  as  it  is  imperative,  ours  is  a  high  and  noble 
destiny.  It  is  not  for  us  to  foretell  the  outcome ;  that  is  beyond 
our  vision;  but  as  we  can  see  how  the  hand  of  Providence  guided 
us  through  the  crises  of  the  last  hundred  years  and  more  by 
reason  of  our  fidelity  to  His  law,  so  in  this  our  day  will  He  make 
issue  for  us,  if  we  but  hearken  to  the  voice  of  authority,  which 
rules  by  His  will  and  which  under  His  guidance  will  bring  us  to 
the  goal  of  our  hopes — peace  with  victory. 

Too  much  insistence  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
result  of  the  present  crisis  depends  largely  upon  individual 
public  spirit.  It  is  your  affair  and  my  affair  and  a  very  serious 
problem.  In  the  stress  of  activities  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  war,  there  is  danger  of  our  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  government  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  equal  individual  man- 
hood and  equal  individual  responsibility.  In  the  minds  of  our 
fathers  the  individual  was  the  one  element  to  be  taken  care  of ; 
"the  sole  business  of  government  was  to  give  him  the  rights  of 
civic  manhood,  to  protect  him  in  his  personal  freedom  and 
otherwise  to  leave  him  alone".  This  policy  seems  to  have 
worked  well  in  those  days,  due  to  the  quality  of  manhood,  and 
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to  the  sense  each  had  of  his  innate  dignity  and  of  his  personal 
responsibility  to  the  state.  There  were  no  forces  forever  guid- 
ing, supporting,  directing,  providing  for  him,  telling  him  what  he 
might  or  might  not,  ought  or  ought  not  do.  He  was  neither  a 
moral  nor  an  intellectual  cripple.  To  the  idea  of  the  manhood  of 
man,  of  a  government  formed  to  protect  him  in  his  rights,  leaving 
him  free  in  his  actions  and  his  mode  of  thought,  we  owe  it  that 
we  are  the  nation  we  are. 

If  there  has  been  a  departure  from  this  principle  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  is  it  because  the  citizen  has  lost  his 
sense  of  individual  dignity,  lost  his  grasp  on  his  relations  and 
responsibility  to  the  government?  Can  it  be  that  the  original 
American  idea  has  been  modified  with  time  by  influences  that  are 
alien,  nay,  hostile  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
institutions?  This  is  our  government,  our  country,  and  when 
there  is  a  question  of  preference,  when  it  is  America  or  some 
other  country,  it  is  and  must  be  America  first.  We  are  the  last 
to  call  in  question  the  hearty  love  and  veneration  that  another 
may  have  for  his  native  land.  We  know  that  it  is  natural  and 
entitled  to  respect.  Moreover,  we  have  always  respected  it. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect,  however,  nay,  we  demand  that  native 
sons,  as  also  men  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
never  forget  for  a  moment  that  this  Republic,  on  questions  in- 
volving peace  and  war,  commands  absolute  subordination  of 
any  and  all  political  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Much  is  left  to  the  individual,  to  his  sense  of  duty,  to  his 
patriotism ;  for  the  one  thing  to  be  said  of  our  system  is  that  it 
is  free.  "It  is  the  production  of  men  of  practical  business,  of 
experience,  of  wisdom,  and  is  suited  to  what  man  is,  and  to  what 
it  is  in  the  power  of  good  laws  to  make  him".  Its  power  is 
the  power  of  the  nation;  its  will,  the  will  of  the  people.  Such 
as  it  is,  it  is  the  result  of  our  deliberate  study  and  choice.  It 
was  not  revealed  to  us,  nor  dictated  to  us,  nor  taught  to  us  by 
doctrinaries,  nor  foisted  upon  us  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Framed  by  our  fathers  for  themselves  and  their  children,  it 
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was  purchased  by  American  valor;  not  "a  transient  glimmer- 
ing ray  shot  from  the  impulse  of  passing  resentment",  but  a 
valor  that  for  seven  long  years  braved  every  hardship  and  fought 
an  unequal  fight  against  the  might  of  imperial  England.  That 
noble  struggle,  the  inspiration  of  later  times,  was  even  less  re- 
markable than  the  battles  which  won  for  us  in  deliberative 
assembly  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  constitution 
whose  characteristic  quality  is  its  recognition  of  the  individual, 
and  the  part  he  plays  in  successful  government.  We  live,  thanks 
to  them,  "under  the  only  government  framed  by  the  unrestrained 
and  deliberate  consultations  of  the  people",  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  your  government  and  my  gov- 
ernment. Upon  us  depends  its  stability.  Upon  our  moral  worth, 
our  attachment,  our  fidelity  in  every  detail,  rests  its  honor, 
its  greatness,  its  future.  Ours  is  a  duty  of  justice  and  gratitude. 
"Our  country  fosters  our  dearest  interests  and  protects  our 
hearths  and  altars.  We  share  in  her  development  and  pros- 
perity ;  we  thrive  under  her  guarantee  of  safety  to  life  and  prop- 
erty". Ours  is  her  heritage  of  wisdom;  ours  is  the  resplendent 
glory  of  her  name  written  in  letters  of  gold  across  the  fairest 
pages  of  the  world's  history.  Justice  and  gratitude  tell  us  in 
no  uncertain  terms  what  return  we  must  make  for  what  she 
has  done  for  us.  Justice  demands  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion; gratitude,  the  best  we  can  offer. 

Apart  from  gratitude,  apart  from  the  idea  of  justice,  duty 
to  such  a  country  as  ours  we  base  upon  a  deeper  principle.  We 
believe  that  when  she  calls  upon  us,  it  is  by  right  divine ;  for  she 
has  received  the  authority  needful  for  her  life,  her  work,  her 
mission.  With  us,  next  to  God  is  country;  next  to  religion  is 
patriotism;  God  and  country  is  our  watchword.  The  love  of 
country,  because  it  is  God's  law,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  our 
religion.  In  view  of  the  work  allotted  to  us  by  Him,  who  rules 
the  destinies  of  nations,  we  realize  that  His  purpose  must  be 
our  purpose,  and  that  only  through  loyalty  to  those  who  under 
Him  guide  the  Ship  of  State,  will  His  purpose  for  the  future 
generations  of  freemen  be  accomplished. 
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As  educated,  patriotic  citizens,  we  know  our  duty ;  we  know 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  Republic  today,  as 
always.  She  has  taught  us  to  give  our  unqualified,  whole-heart- 
ed support  and  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  to  cherish  an  en- 
lightened, generous  patriotism,  to  labor  to  consecrate  this  vast 
land  of  teeming  millions  to  the  honor  of  God  for  the  welfare  of 
man,  that  the  song  of  the  freemen,  blending  with  the  hymns  that 
ascend  like  incense  from  the  sanctuary,  may  rise  in  one  paean 
of  majestic  melody,  a  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  worthy 
of  the  God  of  nations,  worthy  of  the  freeborn  people  of  United 
America. 

In  love  of  country,  in  loyalty  to  its  life  and  well  being 
we  cannot  be  outdone.  Our  love  is  strong ;  our  love  is  enduring ; 
our  loyalty  so  disinterested  that  we  shrink  from  no  labor,  we 
stop  at  no  sacrifice.  We  venerate  the  spirit  of  our  people 
and  our  institutions;  we  cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the 
spirit  of  76  and  '61,  because  it  is  the  very  life  of  our  national 
existence  and  honor,  the  cause  of  our  development,  the  bulwark 
of  our  safety.  Today  we  live  by  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  in- 
tense single-hearted  loyalty.  Today  that  spirit  is  ours  in  all 
its  significance,  in  all  its  heroic  nobility,  for  ours  are  minds 
that  appreciate,  ours  are  hearts  that  are  generous. 

In  this  supreme  hour,  the  country  we  love,  she  who  is  set 
as  the  hope  of  nations  in  travail,  is  calling  upon  the  devotion 
of  her  myraid  sons  and  daughters,  asking  them  for  the  active, 
intense,  unwearied  patriotism  that  shows  itself  in  deeds,  in 
sacrifice;  a  patriotism  that  grasps  the  situation  as  she  sees  it, 
and  is  willing  to  put  the  welfare  of  the  nation  above  every 
personal  consideration,  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  death 
itself  that  the  nation  may  live.  We  who  take  a  legitimate  pride 
in  our  citizenship,  who  deem  it  the  greatest  honor  and  the  high- 
est dignity  possible  to  man  as  man,  we  have  but  one  answer: 
"To  the  very  end".  Our  country  as  the  land  of  human  dignity, 
of  human  liberty,  where  government  may  be  likened  to  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  Most  High,  whose  minister  she  is, — our  country  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  our  race,  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
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human  liberty  in  its  struggle  for  the  aggrandizement  of  man. 
Here  alone  is  manhood  the  sole  condition  of  the  gift  of  civil 
liberty;  here  alone  is  found  the  recognition  of  men's  greatness 
and  dignity;  here,  at  last  is  realized  the  haunting  dreams  of 
the  race  for  six  thousand  years — Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

Liberty,  our  pride  and  boast,  is  impossible  without  order, 
and  order  demands  government.  Without  conviction  of  its 
legitimacy  and  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  its  mandates  gov- 
ernment is  futile.  Civil  authority  is  but  a  natural  means  to  a 
natural  end.  It  is  by  no  convention,  no  compact  or  contract 
that  authority  says  to  a  man  ' '  do  this  or  do  not  do  that '  '.  "  The 
point  fixed  by  nature  and  by  God  is  that  there  must  be  authority 
existent  under  some  form,  and  under  that  form  obeyed.  Civil 
authority  is  the  moral  power  to  command.  It  is  from  God,  not 
be  revelation  or  divine  institution,  but  by  the  fact  that  God  is 
the  author  of  nattfre.  Nature  requires  that  civil  authority  be 
set  up  and  obeyed ;  what  nature  absolutely  requires  or  forbids, 
God,  the  author  of  nature,  must  command  or  forbid,  since  nature 
is  the  expression  of  His  will".  Obedience,  then,  is  a  moral  duty, 
not  a  physical  necessit}^.  The  right  to  govern  and  the  duty  to 
obey  are  correlative;  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

"The  nation  as  a  moral  unit,  that  is,  as  distinguished  from 
the  citizens  taken  distributively,  is  sovereign;  but  the  people 
taken  distributively  owe  allegiance  to  and  are  bound  to  obey 
the  enactments  of  the  government,  since  it  governs  by  divine 
right.  This  fact  confirms  the  people's  rights  by  the  highest 
sanctions,  and  at  the  same  time  commands  them  to  obey  the 
laws  for  conscience  sake.  The  whole  people  is  sovereign;  the 
government  legitimate  and  sacred;  the  nation,  as  a  moral  unit, 
makes  the  laws;  the  people,  as  individuals,  are  held  to  obey 
them". 

Human  government  rules  by  the  authority  of  God,  not 
by  its  own.  Its  right  to  rule  is  God's  right.  It  receives  its 
power  as  a  trust.  The  citizen  therefore  is  bound  to  obey  in  as 
Par  as  God  authorizes  it.  This  asserts  a  solid  basis  for  liberty 
and  provides  for  the  stability  of  Government  and  the  good  order 
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of  society.  As  we  are  bound  to  obey  God,  we  are  bound  to  obey 
the  state  as  the  minister  of  God.  The  law  binds  in  conscience 
because  legitimate  government  exists  by  divine  axjpointment  and 
has  the  right  to  make  laws.  For  the  reason  that  we  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  obey  God,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  obey 
the  Law.  "By  Me  kings  reign  and  lawgivers  decree  just 
tilings".  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers,  for 
there  is  no  power  but  from  God,  and  those  that  are,  are  ordained 
of  God.  Therefore,  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God".  When,  then,  the  country  declares  war,  the 
Avar  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  binds  the  subjects  to  the  same 
extent  and  for  the  same  reason  as  any  other  law.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  law.  So  far  as 
he  is  bound  to  obey  the  law,  he  is  bound  on  his  allegiance  to 
render  the  service  or  the  aid  which  the  government  commands, 
and  to  render  it  in  the  form  which  it  specifies.  There  is  no 
option.  *  *  The  generative  and  conservative  principle  of  political 
institutions  is  divine  Providence". 

' '  Constitutions  are  sacred  so  far  as  they  are  written  in  the 
hearts,  habits,  manners,  customs  of  a  people ;  they  are  the  living- 
soul  of  the  nation,  that  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  a  nation,  able  to 
live  a  national  life  and  perform  national  functions.  Govern- 
ments fall  not  for  want  of  physical  force,  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  moral  support  on  the  part  of  the  citizens".  Loyalty  is 
of  first  importance  to  the  life  of  a  democracy,  loyalty  built  on 
a  sense  of  sacred  duty.  True,  affection  and  interest  play  their 
part ;  but  affection  when  not  founded  on  principle  and  sustained 
by  a  sense  of  duty  is  a  wayward,  fickle  thing.  As  to  interest, 
it,  too,  is  variable,  for  men  mistake  their  true  interests.  "Views 
change  as  to  where  interest  lies,  and  interests  veer  with  age, 
pursuits  and  social  conditions".  As  treason  is  a  crime,  so 
loyalty  is  the  highest,  noblest,  most  generous  of  human  virtues. 
"It  is  the  human  element  in  that  sublime  altruism  which  the 
apostle  tells  us  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law."  It  has  in  it  the 
principle  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  that  make  man  most 
Christlike.     Where  this  spirit  is  rife,  where  it  animates  a  na- 
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tion,  there  is  nothing  great,  generous  or  heroic  of  which  a  loyal 
people  is  not  capable. 

The  sentiment  that  binds  a  man  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
is  as  universal  as  it  is  natural ;  as  unreasoned  as  it  is  impossible 
of  analysis.  In  varying  degrees,  in  every  age,  apart  from  any 
conscious  design  to  foster  or  develope  it,  attachment  to  and 
love  of  country  exists  everywhere.  It  is  the  thread  of  the  story 
that  winds  its  way  through  the  records  of  tribes  and  peoples  and 
races ;  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  bards,  the  theme  of  the  death- 
less song  of  national  poetry.  Patriotism  is  not  the  glow  of  soul 
that  rises  from  the  contemplation  of  signal  natural  advant- 
ages,— the  beauty,  fertility,  power,  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  sources  of  enjoyment  or  the  means  of  advancement  it  affords. 
Be  it  what  it  may,  bleak  or  balmy,  north  or  south,  sterile  or 
fruitful,  the  tendency  to  cling  to  it,  to  glorify  or  idealize  one's 
native  land  is  as  common  as  it  is  creditable  to  those  who  love  it. 
Like  other  human  ties  it  is  modified  by  influences  like  character, 
culture,  religion  and  the  political  institutions  to  which  it  owes 
allegiance.  In  remote  times  and  at  low  stages  of  civilization, 
while  it  may  evince  intensity  of  devotion,  individual  loyalty  or 
loyalty  to  an  individual,  it  lies  too  close  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  and  to  blind  partisanship  to  take  rank  as  the  virtue 
of  patriotism.  Loyalty  to  country,  however,  is  the  essence  of 
patriotism ;  even  in  its  lowest  stages,  it  is  a  noble  thing  in  itself, 
and  worthy  of  men. 

"Patriotism  as  an  enlightened  principle  springs  from  the 
soil  of  a  broad  culture  and  from  the  civilization  which  real 
culture  induces".  Culture  implies  high  moral  principles  and 
lofty  social  aims.  These  constitute  a  country's  greatness;  by 
these  alone  it  flourishes.  Material  wealth,  arts,  literature, 
science,  valuable  and  effective  in  their  way  and  in  their  proper 
sphere,  are  not  the  index  to  a  nation's  standing.  With  them 
a  country  may  be  on  the  decline;  fair  to  the  eye,  but  with  the 
principle  of  dissolution  active  in  its  vitals".  "A  country  is 
gauged  by  the  depth  of  its  wisdom;  by  the  hold  that  religion, 
virtue,  freedom,  the  pillars  of  civilized  society,  have  upon  its 
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people".  Where  these  are,  we  find  true  patriotism,  namely 
the  embodiment  in  her  sons  of  the  enlightened  principles  of 
devotion  and  service  based  upon  a  sense  of  moral  right  and 
duty. 

The  test  of  a  country's  worth  is  the  quality  of  the  men  it 
produces.  Where  devotion  to  country  is  grounded  upon  moral 
conviction  and  love  of  God-given  freedom,  we  find  the  patriot, 
men  who  live  in  the  affection  of  their  fellows  because  of  their 
exalted  moral  worth.  Consecrated  to  a  mighty  work  "they 
were  men  of  conviction,  of  tempered  zeal,  of  energetic  person- 
ality, of  exalted  principle ";  they  met  the  test,  proved  their 
worth  and  enriched  the  country  and  the  age  that  summoned 
them  to  its  service.  Their  title  to  respect,  to  veneration,  is 
their  intrinsic  excellence,  for  their  names  are  synonymous  with 
noble  deeds,  and  manly  virtues. 

The  mere  mention  of  such  men  as  our  beloved  Washington 
and  the  great-hearted  Lincoln  lifts  us  above  the  dead  level  of 
common  existence,  stirs  our  better  selves  within  us,  until  we  re- 
solve that  these  men  shall  not  have  lived  for  us  in  vain.  The 
lives  of  patriots  are  of  more  value  to  the  civic  welfare  of  the 
nation  that  produced  them,  than  all  the  material  wealth  and 
prospects  it  can  boast.  Time  has  flung  a  shadow  over  all  save 
their  splendid  lives,  and  sent  into  oblivion  their  little  world 
of  men  and  events;  yet  in  heightening  their  noble  isolation, 
time  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  deathless  inheritance.  We  are  apt  to 
grow  unmindful  of  the  harrowing  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  their  lot  was  cast,  the  dark  days  and  foreboding  when 
their  hearts  grew  faint  and  all  but  failed ;  yet,  human  even  as  we, 
they  had  to  suffer  and  be  strong.  Their  deep-rooted  faith  kept 
their  vision  clear  and  their  determination  fixed;  and  in  the 
darkest  hour  the  God  of  destiny  favored  them  with  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

Through  the  heartening  influence  of  the  lives  of  the  patriots 
of  old,  we  are  ready  to  act  and  to  Suffer  if  need  be  for  the  cause 
of  civilization  and  humanity.  We  can  leave  all  to  battle  for  the 
right,  for  principles  that  live  close  to  the  heart  of  freemen ;  we 
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can  make  light  of  life,  if  the  alternative  be  the  threatened  loss 
of  liberty.  The  loyalty  we  owe  our  country,  is  the  loyalty  we 
owe  to  honor  and  to  God.  "With  enlightened  and  unreserved 
devotion,  with  the  full  consent  of  our  higher  nature,  from  the 
honest  promptings  of  noble  sentiment ",  we  pay  the  greatest 
tribute  a  man  can  offer — "All  and  to  the  end".  "To  defend 
by  force  of  arms  the  honor,  the  independence,  the  existence  of 
our  country,  is  a  fundamental,  a  sacred  duty;  but  it  must  be 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  justice  and  philanthropy"  and  be 
consistent  with  our  relations  to  our  enemies  as  to  our  allies. 
Times  that  try  men's  souls  come  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  It  is 
then  especially  that  the  citizen  is  bound  to  meet  his  obligations 
to  the  country  that  shelters  him  and  pay  them  in  full  either 
with  his  property  or  with  his  blood.  When  the  dark  days  come  and 
danger  threatens,  as  it  does  today,  the  patriot  is  at  his  post, 
one  with  his  government  in  thought,  word,  deed,  ready  to  act 
his  part  in  the  capacity  that  his  country  requires. 

We  may  reckon  our  duty  to  our  country  in  her  hour  of  trial 
by  the  unnumbered  blessings  which  God  through  her  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  least  of  us.  From  him  to  whom  much  has  been 
given  much  shall  be  required.  According  to  the  number  and  the 
splendor  of  the  gifts  which  nature  and  our  forebears  have  be- 
queathed to  us,  shall  Ave  be  judged  by  the  generations  to  come. 
They  shall  know  that  we  were  set  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and 
bright  promise  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  their  verdict 
will  be  just  because  based  on  the  findings  of  unerring  time. 
Never  has  a  nation  been  so  favored  as  we  have.  Range  round 
the  whole  world,  north  temperate  or  south  temperate  zone  and 
show  me  3,000,000  square  miles  that  are  in  any  way  comparable. 
See  this  vast  country  set  in  the  fairest  portion  of  the  new  world, 
amidst  mighty  waters  that  temper  all  the  winds  that  blow,  with 
mineral  Wealth  untold  and  lands  that  might  feed  the  world! 
Bere  are  the  wonders  of  nature,  here  vast  inland  lakes,  and  a 
network  of  majestic  rivers  that  bear  her  argosies  to  the  en- 
circling seas.  Here,  a  puissant  race,  a  nation  100,000,000  strong 
dedicated  to  liberty;  here  the  sacred  guarantee  of  life,  liberty 
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and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  with  the  means  thereto,  education 
and  equal  suffrage. 

Set  in  the  wilderness,  on  a  bleak  and  storm-swept  coast 
three  hundred  years  ago,  in  150  years  we  grew  to  such  stature 
that  we  measured  our  might  with  the  might  of  the  mother  count- 
try — and  we  prevailed.  A  hundred  years  ago,  we  were  an  ex- 
periment, a  handful  of  colonies  stretched  along  the  Atlantic; 
today  we  occupy  the  place  of  honor  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  humanity  and  civilization ;  we  are 
the  source  of  the  world 's  supplies,  for  we  rival  in  every  species 
of  wealth,  the  combined  resources  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Please  God,  we  will  be  worthy  of  our  privileges.  Upon  us 
rests  the  responsibility  of  living  up  to  the  principles  through 
which  and  by  which  our  prosperity  has  accrued  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion and  upon  which  our  future  and  the  future  of  the  world 
depends.  Ours  is  a  high  and  noble  destiny.  We  are  to  make 
love  of  country  one  with  sincere  love  of  fellow-man  and  his 
real  interests,  giving  to  the  world  a  concrete  compelling  argu- 
ment that  we  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  we  admit 
the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Here,  beneath  the  flag,  the  symbol  of  all  for  which  we  as 
freemen  stand,  the  embodiment  of  all  we  love;  here  under  the 
egis  of  freedom's  banner,  wherein  the  red  of  American  heroism 
blending  with  the  white  of  unflinching  faith  and  loyalty  waves 
midst  the  unclouded  blue  of  hope  and  peace  in  starlit  glory ; 
here,  America,  we  pay  thee  our  tribute  of  love  and  loyalty. 
With  hearts  that  are  pledged  to  thee,  we  do  thee  homage.  Thy 
fair  name  is  our  pride  and  boast;  thy  matchless  glory  our  in- 
spiration. In  thy  keeping  is  our  hope,  the  future  of  the  human 
race.  For  thy  mission  is  to  show  the  world,  to  convince  them 
that  dwell  in  the  outer  darkness,  that  man,  even  as  we,  is  fit  for 
the  highest  civil  and  political  freedom.  Through  thee,  thy  ex- 
ample and  thy  aid  shall  the  light  of  liberty  be  shed  across  this 
night  of  darkness,  and  the  cause  of  mankind  as  man,  triumph 
over  all  the  world,  because  we,  thy  sons,  have  taken  up  this 
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work,  have  put  our  hands  to  the  plow,  not  to  rest,  not  to  look 
back,  'Hill  the  very  end" I 

America : 

"Humanity  with  all  its  fears 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee!" 
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Some  one  has  said  that  the  only  difference 
THE  HORIZON,  between  a  rut  and  a  grave  is  in  length  and 
breadth.  Whether  one  is  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  this  definition,  he  will  at  least  be  willing  to  admit  the  de- 
pressing and  narrowing  influence  of  too  close  attention  to  one's 
immediate  surroundings.  The  plodder,  who  never  looks  up  at 
the  sky,  loses  half  the  joy  of  living  and  the  longer  he  holds  to  his 
weary  way,  the  more  certain  becomes  the  complete  eclipse  of  all 
that  is  best  in  his  make-up.  Inevitably  we  are  no  better  than 
our  ideals  and  the  down-cast,  dreary  toiler,  into  whose  life  no 
sunshine  of  joy  creeps,  will  necessarily  gravitate  to  the  low  level 
of  monotonous,  unproductive  existence. 

There  is  wisdom,  therefore,  in  the  counsel  that  the  worker 
should  at  least  occasionally,  ascend  to  the  heights  of  exaltation 
and  catch,  if  only  for  a  few  fleeting  moments,  the  inspiration 
of  a  broader  view.  He  should  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  day- 
dreams and  attune  his  ambition  to  the  hope  which  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast.  Like  the  soldier  whose  periods  of  first-line 
fighting  are  relieved  by  breathing  spells  back  of  the  line,  lest 
nerves  too  long  taut  should  break,  the  worker  may  well  learn  to 
appreciate  the  exhilaration  of  relaxed  muscles,  of  mental  ener- 
gies diverted  from  their  customary  strain. 

As  has  been  so  often  remarked,  the  rests  are  quite  as  import- 
ant as  the  notes  in  the  production  of  harmony,  and  this  is  equally 
true  of  life's  struggle.  In  the  present  world  conflict  too  close 
attention  to  the  privations  and  miseries  of  war,  whether  on  the 
part  of  combatants  or  their  supporters  at  home,  produces  only 
disaster.  However  dark  the  present  outlook,  we  may  be  sure 
the  sun  will  shine  again  and  in  God's  good  time  peace  and  plenty 
will  be  restored. 

For  the  moment  it  is  important  that  the  battle  be  vigorously 
waged  but  it  is  equally  important  that  they  who  fight  and  they 
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who  form  the  great  reserve,  whether  in  the  rear  of  the  battle  line 
or  farther  removed  in  the  homes,  factories  and  offices  of  the  na- 
tion, should  now  and  then  look  out  upon  the  broad  vista  of  time 
if  only  for  a  little  while,  lest,  keeping  too  close  to  their  tasks,  they 
shut  out  a  world  of  inspiration  and  of  promise  for  better  things. 


One  of  the  largest  saw  factories 
KEEP  THIS  SAW  SHARP,  in  the  country  stamps  its  out- 
put with  the  legend  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  these  lines.  The  warning  is  quite  as  im- 
portant for  mental  workers  as  for  those  who  toil  with  cutting 
tools.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  the  saw-maker  scours  the  Avorld 
for  materials,  tests  them  patiently  in  his  laboratory,  organizes 
a  model  factory  and  makes  efficiency  the  watchword  of  his  es- 
tablishment, if  in  the  last  analysis  his  product  does  not  properly 
perform  its  function.  From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  he  is 
concerned  in  the  success  of  every  saw  he  makes — his  interest 
does  not  terminate  with  the  sale,  for  if  his  business  is  to  prosper 
he  must  see  to  it  that  the  men  who  use  his  saw  are  satisfied; 
but  the  manufacturer  cannot  be  sure  of  this  satisfaction  without 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  user — hence  the  warning  to  keep 
the  saw  sharp. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  students  of  any  school.  The  founders 
may  have  provided  the  institution  with  ample  equipment,  the 
management  may  have  secured  a  capable  faculty,  teachers  may 
bend  every  energy  toward  assuring  the  success  of  the  student 
body,  but  without  the  heartiest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
men  themselves,  failure  will  be  inevitable.  If,  through  misuse  of 
their  talents  the  students  fail  to  attain  their  maximum  efficiency, 
they  have  only  themselves  to  blame,  and  if  after  graduation  they 
forget  the  wise  counsel  learned  in  the  class  room,  if  they  allow 
their  ambition  to  languish,  they  must  bear  the  odium  of  failure. 
Theirs  is  the  fault  for  they  have  failed  to  keep  the  saw  sharp. 


On  November  first  of  the  present  school  year  the  enrollment 
at  Columbia  University  was  2559  less  than  on  the  same  date  a 
year  prior. 


The  University  of  California  has  now  been  assured  of  a  fund 
of  $178,000  from  the  estate  of  Ernest  V.  Cowell.  The  money 
will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  Memorial  Stadium  and 
Gymnasium. 


Professor  F.  L.  Kleeberger  of  the  University  of  California, 
contributes  an  interesting  article  to  the  February  2nd,  Alumni 
Fortnightly  upon  i  t  A  Reconstructed  System  of  Athletics '  \  He 
champions  the  department  of  physical  education  as  against  the 
Athletic  Association  and  points  out  that  where  the  latter  or- 
ganization has  directly  benefitted  258  men  the  former  has  helped 
2,757.  He  says  among  other  things:  "Intercollegiate  athletics 
serve  the  superman — the  department  serves  all  coiners.  ' 
The  adaptation  of  athletics  to  the  training  of  men  for  the  phys- 
ical exigencies  of  war  has  vindicated  the  much  argued  principle 
that  athletics  must  finally  find  its  proper  place  as  a  factor  in  the 
educational  process  and  not  continue  indefinitely  to  be  a  negative 
or  a  mere  by-product  in  the  development  of  the  race '  \ 


In  1911  there  were  2,090  students  registered  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  There  are  now  slightly  more  than  3,500,  an 
increase  of  more  than  67  per  cent  for  the  five-year  period  ter- 
minating in  1.916.  The  growth  in  the  enrollment  has  been  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Liberal  Arts,  from  1,007  to  1,502;  Grad- 
uate, 166  to  206;  Applied  Science,  165  to  274;  Medicine,  110  to 
158 ;  Dentistry,  152  to  301 ;  Pharmacy,  46  to  74 ;  Music,  104  to  121 . 
The  College  of  Law  enrollment  has  declined  from  210  to  156, 
and  the  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  from  16  to  10.     The 
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Summer  Session  enrollment  has  grown  from  270  to  643.  In  1911 
there  were  on  the  instructional  staff  216  persons ;  there  are  now 
298 — an  increase  of  about  38  per  cent  for  the  five-year  period. 
The  annual  number  of  teachers  added  during  the  period  has 
averaged  16,  or  about  7  per  cent.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to 
secure  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers. 


According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
amounts  expended  by  several  of  the  nearby  states  on  higher 
education  in  relation  to  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  assessed 
wealth  were  as  follows :  Wisconsin,  $1.27 ;  Minnesota,  79c ;  Mich- 
igan, 73c ;  Illinois,  68c ;  North  Dakota,  61c ;  Nebraska,  51c ;  Iowa, 
51c;  Missouri,  42c. 

The  Bureau  also  gives  the  cost  per  capita  of  instruction  at 
various  educational  institutions,  among  them  being  the  follow- 
ing: Illinois,  $524.00;  Wisconsin,  $511.00;  Minnesota,  $497.00; 
Michigan,  $394.00 ;  Missouri,  $391.00 ;  Iowa,  $354.00 ;  Nebraska, 
$353.00. 


Anent  the  discussion  now  in  progress  as  to  the  attitude 
which  the  colleges  of  the  country  should  assume  toward  those 
of  their  students  who  have  left  school  to  take  up  military  service, 
the  following  extract  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  is  of  interest: 

"To  make  them  outright  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science  be- 
cause they  have  become  soldiers  or  sailors,  however  brave  and 
true,  is  simply  to  confuse  values.  It  would  add  nothing  to 
the  distinction  that  lies  in  those  enviable  diplomas,  their  com- 
missions; it  would  turn  from  its  fixed  purpose  all  the  effort  that 
has  been  made  in  years  past  and  will  be  made  in  years  to  come 
to  give  a  specific  meaning  to  the  college  degree  as  a  token  of  in- 
tellectual work  actually  done. 

If  this  is  a  sound  position  with  reference  to  giving  academic 
credit  for  active  war  service,  it  follows  that  work  in  college 
should  be  maintained  without  abating  its  scholarly  standard. 
Making  it  substantially  easier  either  to  become  or  to  remain  a 
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member  of  the  university  would  constitute  such  an  abatement. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  college  work  can  be  made  con- 
tributory to  national  service — and  one  of  them  may  well  be  to 
shorten  the  long  vacation  so  materially  as  to  give  our  collegians 
in  less  than  four  years  all  that  they  are  now  learning  in  their 
college  course.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  promising  field  for  the  war- 
time reformer. 

If  the  war  continues  into  another  academic  year,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  many  colleges  will  yield  to  pressure  of  one  or 
more  of  the  alluring  sorts  that  have  been  suggested  here.  The 
temptation  to  make  concessions  for  the  sake  of  holding  numbers, 
and  consequently  income,  will  be  strong.  If  a  few  important 
colleges  decide  to  give  academic  credit  for  service  under  arms, 
the  colleges  which  refuse  to  do  so  must  be  prepared  to  incur 
some  unpopularity". 


An  article  which  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Loyola 
University  (Chicago)  Magazine  contains  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics upon  the  money  value  of  education.  The  writer  quotes 
figures  to  prove  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  people  of  the 
country  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  education.  For  instance, 
he  quotes  from  Mulhall  as  follows : 

"Nations  with  adequate  educational  systems — 

England £36 

France 31 

Germany 25 

Nations  with  inadequate  educational  systems — 

Spain £16 

Greece 13 

Russia 10 

The  effect  of  education  upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is 
equally  notable.  The  figures  given  by  Mulhall  for  the  total 
wealth  per  inhabitant  of  these  several  European  nations  are : 

Nations  with  adequate  educational  systems — 

England £302 

France 252 
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Germany 156 

Nations  with  inadequate  educational  systems — 

Spain £135 

Greece 101 

Eussia 61 


The  University  of  Oregon  is  preparing  to  launch  a  state- 
wide drive  for  ninety  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  erect  a 
Women's  Building  on  the  campus.  The  structure  will  be  used 
for  the  Women's  Gymnasium  and  for  the  courses  in  Household 
Arts  and  will  probably  include  special  accommodation  for  the 
all-university  women's  organization  and  the  Women's  League. 


The  Knights  of  Columbus  in  Kansas  City  are  planning  to- 
open  a  University  Extension  Night  School  at  their  club  house. 
The  work  will  be  in  charge  of  the  faculties  of  Rockhurst  Col- 
lege and  of  the  Christian  Brothers  School. 


Statistics  recently  compiled  at  the  University  of  California 
show  that  2,060  men  and  women  from  the  institution  were  en- 
gaged in  Government  service  up  to  February  8th.  Of  this 
number  1,794  men  were  in  military  service  and  the  balance, 
including  both  men  and  women,  were  doing  war  work  of  a  non- 
military  nature. 


On  Washington's  Birthday  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota celebrated  Founders '  Day.  The  crowning  event  of  the  day 
was  the  presentation  of  a  service  flag  bearing  a  star  for  each  of 
the  250  students  and  alumni  in  military  service. 


Announcement  has  been  made  that  there  will  be  a  general 
resumption  of  athletics  between  Yale,  Princeton  and  Harvard 
this  spring.  A  system  of  compulsory  athletics  is  likely  to  be 
put  in  force  at  Harvard  after  the  war.  T1k»  plan  is  being 
championed  by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  director  of  the  gym- 
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nasium,  and  Fred  W.  Moore,  graduate  manager  of  the  athletic 
association. 


The  following  item  from  the  California  Alumni  Fortnight- 
ly for  March  2nd,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

' 'Judging  from  the  University  of  California,  college  activ- 
ities in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  have  been  almost  para- 
mount in  the  life  of  the  American  student.  While,  for  instance, 
the  Polish  university  of  Lwew  has  a  number  of  student  associa- 
tions, including  a  law  students '  union  with  some  2,000  members 
who  are  entitled  to  borrow  books,  purchase  them  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  etc.,  also  a  society  of  fraternal  help  which  maintains 
a  cheap  dining  room,  makes  small  or  large  loans  (short  or  for 
many  years),  and  helps  maintain  a  cheap  dormitory  with  some 
130  or  more  beds,  yet  so  far  as  the  students  are  not  compelled 
to  make  their  living  by  very  hard  work,  their  main  interest 
centers  on  affairs  of  Polish  national  importance.  There  is  no 
daily  college  paper :  practically  every  student  reads  at  least  one 
national  daily.  The  students '  general  associations  are  divided 
on  party  lines  corresponding  at  least  ideally  with  the  parties  in 
Poland  generally.  Students  as  students,  and  not  only  as  indi- 
viduals, take  the  liveliest  interest  in  elections  and  actually  par- 
ticipate in  their  preparation,  working  for  the  party  of  which 
they  are  in  favor.  Similarly,  students  not  only  in  Poland,  but 
also  in  Russia  are,  and  for  a  long  time  have  been,  most  active  in 
spreading  political  (national  and  revolutionary)  propaganda 
among  the  workmen  and  peasants  throughout  the  country. 

Thus  the  students,  on  one  hand,  become  early  interested  in 
problems  of  practical  life  and  bring  into  national  politics  a 
certain  amount  of  idealism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  results  a 
certain  nervosity  which  not  only  often  prevents  a  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect,  and  not  only  makes  one  forget  the 
necessity  of  physical  exercise,  but,  at  least  in  many  cases,  in- 
terferes with  the  work  in  college. 

In  Oxford  (another  university  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending)  college  activities  are  more  important  than  in  Poland 
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or  Russia,  but  some  of  them,  for  instance  participating  in  the 
debates  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society,  must  really  be  considered 
an  excellent  preparation  for  a  political  career  or  for  literary 
work.  The  Oxford  Union  is  a  national  institution,  having 
produced  men  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Curzon, 
Sir  Edward  (now  Viscount)  Grey,  and  so  many  others. 
In  its  debates  in  peace  time  will  participate,  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  the  students,  men  of  national  fame, — during 
one  year  I  heard,  debating  there  on  different  occasions  with  and 
against  undergraduates,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer),  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  The  debates  are  mostly  on  matters  of 
national  interest  and  most  of  the  students  are  divided  on  na- 
tional party  lines. 

As  all  other  political  phenomena,  the  difference  between 
these  and  American  customs  is  explained  by  the  difference  of 
conditions.  Poland  is  all  under  .foreign  domination;  the  life 
of  the  nation  depends  on  the  patriotism  of  individuals.  Hence 
the  way  of  saving  Poland  (and  that  is  what  all  parties  are  try- 
ing to  find)  is  from  one's  childhood  the  main  problem.  Because 
of  the  circumstances,  the  Pole  is  more  of  a  born  politician  than, 
let  us  say,  an  American.  Hence  national  affairs  are  so  much 
more  important  to  every  individual.  Similarly,  in  Russia  under 
the  old  regime,  all  progress  depended  on  a  propaganda  of  demo- 
cratic ideas  and  while  old  and  middle-aged  men  and  women  did 
much,  it  required  the  intrepidity  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  to 
do  most.  There,  again,  the  political  conditions  were  the  sore 
point  in  everybody's  life. 

The  role  of  the  Oxford  student  is  different.  He  is  mainly 
preparing  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  If  he  is  brilliant,  he  will  soon 
after  leaving  college  find  promotion  in  the  ranks  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belongs — and  he  need  not  worry  about  the  money 
to  pay  for  his  election  expenses;  the  party  will  take  care  of 
that.  The  Oxford  student  is  expected  to  have  a  broad  outlook 
on  national  affairs,  and  Oxford  institutions  are  intended  to  help 
him  acquire  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  American  political  life  is  so  much  more 
decentralized.  Even  if  a  student  at  our  university  wanted  to 
know  today  what  happened  in  Congress  yesterday,  he  would 
be  unable  to  find  a  paper  with  information  about  it — except  in 
the  case  of  some  particularly  vital  debate  in  Congress.  He 
could  not,  without  much  inconvenience,  find  out  even  what  the 
legislature  at  Sacramento  is  doing  during  its  session — and  other 
news  is  given  him,  not  in  the  shape  of  an  organized  whole,  but 
as  bits  of  curiosities.  Politics  is  of  so  much  less  concern  in  the 
life  of  the  average  American.  The  Government  knows  that  it  is 
there,  not  in  order  to  make  itself  a  nuisance,  as  the  government 
of  Russia,  Austria,  or  Germany,  but  to  help  the  individual.  The 
better  the  government,  the  more  does  it  help  the  individual  with- 
out the  individual  noticing  it  and  hence  the  American  student  has 
no  particular  inducement  to  bother  about  American  or  world 
politics. 

It  is  at  periods  like  the  present  crisis  that  the  individual 
realizes  the  importance  of  country  and  world  politics.  In  Poland 
and  Russia  a  state  of  political  war  for  liberty  has  existed  for 
decades.  In  America  war  on  a  large  scale  is  a  new  experience. 
It  seems  to  be  directing  the  thoughts  of  people — and  of  students 
among  others — to  the  affairs  of  humanity  at  large.  To  see,  for 
instance,  how  the  Daily  Californian  devotes  most  of  its  space  to 
war  matters,  is  to  realize  that  before  the  war  the  American 
student  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  world  and  national  affairs 
simply  because  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  do  so". 


THE  COMING  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN 
#William.  F.  Kigge,  S.  J. 

N  next  June  8th,  a  considerable  section  of  the  United 
I  j  States  will  enjoy  a  celestial  spectacle  for  which  astron- 

omers often  travel  halfway  round  the  earth.  This 
will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the  moon  will 
appear  to  be  placed  centrally  before  it,  hiding  its 
brilliant  disk  completely,  and  thereby  enabling  us 
to  see  the  sun's  surroundings,  and  especially  its  mag- 
nificent corona,  which  the  very  abundance  of  its  light 
always  keeps  from  our  view  out  of  times  of  a  total  eclipse.  The 
moon  will  look  like  an  old-time  cannon  ball,  an  inky-black,  per- 
fectly round  ball  held  up  immovably  and  mysteriously  in  mid- 
air. Close  about  it  will  be  a  ring  of  effulgent  light,  interspersed 
with  roseate  tongues  of  flame  like  carbuncles,  stretching  out 
from  which  on  all  sides  will  be  the  glorious  corona,  like  a  halo  of 
light  about  a  saint's  head,  or  like  a  bursting  mass  of  fireworks 
fading  gradually  into  invisibility. 

This  magnificent  spectacle  will  not,  however,  be  visible 
everywhere  in  the  United  States,  but  only  along  a  strip  about 
sixty  miles  wide  extending,  fortunately  for  us,  along  the  greatest 
length  of  our  country,  from  the  state  of  Washington  to  beyond 
that  of  Florida.  The  path  of  totality  will  pass  over  Southbend 
in  Washington,  (Olympia  being  a  few  miles  outside  of  it),  Baker 
City  in  Oregon,  Pocatello  in  Idaho,  Green  River  in  Wyoming, 
Denver  in  Colorado,  Ashland  in  Kansas,  (Dodge  being  just 
within  the  limits),  Guthrie  in  Oklahoma,  Warren  in  Arkansas, 
Jackson  in  Mississippi,  Brewton  in  Alabama,  Euchee  and  Or- 
lando in  Florida.  The  duration  of  the  total  eclipse  will  be  only 
two  minutes  in  Washington,  and   will  diminish  ffradtfally  to 


♦Professor  of  Physics,  College  of  Arts.     Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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only  fifty  seconds  in  Florida.  The  time  of  the  occurrence  will 
be  at  about  five  o'clock  Central  time,  in  Washington,  or  three 
o'clock,  Pacific  time,  to  5:40  Central  time  in  Florida,  or  6:40 
Eastern  time.  These  times  will  probably  all  be  a  whole  hour 
later  by  our  clocks,  if  they  are  set  that  much  ahead  according  to 
the  Light-Saving  Bill. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  produced,  as  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  by  the  passage  of  the  moon  before  it.  If  this  passage  is 
central,  the  eclipse  will  be  total  or  only  annular  (ring-shaped) 
according  as  the  moon  is  near  the  earth  or  farther  away,  thus 
appearing  to  be  larger  than  the  sun  or  smaller,  and  therefore 
concealing  from  our  view  the  whole  of  the  sun  or  only  a  part 
of  it.  This  central  passage  of  the  moon  across  the  sun's  face 
is  visible  only  along  a  narrow  track  on  the  earth's  surface.  For 
a  considerable  distance  on  either  side  of  this  track,  the  eclipse 
is  partial,  and  its  magnitude  is  measured  in  fractions  of  the  sun's 
diameter  that  appears  to  be  covered  by  the  moon. 

When  the  moon  passes  before  the  sun,  we  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  at  any  time  see  the  moon  at  all,  first  because  it  then 
turns  its  dark  side  toward  us,  and  secondly  on  account  of  the 
extreme  brilliancy  of  the  sun  which  blinds  us  to  everything 
near  it.  What  we  then  see  in  a  solar  eclipse  is  only  a  part  of 
the  sun,  or  nothing  at  all  in  a  total  eclipse  except  the  sun's 
surroundings,  which  cannot  be  seen  except  when  the  moon  hides 
the  sun  proper  from  our  view. 

When  the  eclipse  begins  we  see  a  small  notch  apparently 
cut  out  of  the  sun 's  disk  by  the  advancing  moon.  This  is  called 
"First  Contact",  and  takes  place  so  gradually  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  notice  it  unless  we  know  exactly  when  to  expect  it  and 
where  it  will  occur  on  the  sun's  face.  For  this  purpose  we  mark 
the  cardinal  points  NSEW  on  the  sun's  disk,  N  being  towards 
the  pole  star,  and  locate  the  position  of  the  point  of  first  contact 
in  degrees  with  reference  to  them.  But  as  the  north  point  on 
the  sun  cannot  be  determined  except  by  means  of  a  telescope 
equatorially  mounted,  the  best  way  for  the  untechnical  observer 
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Figure  1. 


Figure  2 
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will  be  to  use  the  points  T,  B,  L,  K,  top,  bottom,  left,  right,  which 
may  either  be  estimated  or  determined  by  a  plumb  line. 

In  Figure  1,  which  like  Figures  2,  3,  4,  is  taken  from  the 
writer's  article  in  the  November  issue  of  Popular  Astronomy, 
we  have  all  the  data  necessary  to  observe  the  beginning  of  the 
eclipse  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  In  this  figure,  or  map, 
the  full  lines  give  the  Central  times  of  first  contact  for  every 
ten  minutes  from  3 :40  to  4 :40  P.  M.  If  we  estimate  the  distance 
of  a  place  from  a  time  line  in  tenths  of  the  interval  between  it  and 
the  next  one,  we  can  find  the  time  to  the  nearest  minute.  We  may 
find  that  the  eclipse  will  begin  at  Omaha  at  4 :17. 

The  dotted  lines  from  S70W  to  N60W  locate  the  point  of 
first  contact  on  the  sun's  disk  with  reference  to  its  north  or 
south  point.  The  dashed  lines  from  B60R  to  B30R  give  it  with 
regard  to  the  sun's  lowermost  point.  Thus  for  Omaha  we  find 
N89W  and  B37E,  that  is,  one  degree  north  of  the  sun's  west 
point,  or  37  degrees  from  the  bottom  of  the  sun  towards  the  right. 

If  we  wish  to  try  our  hand  at  observing  the  beginning  of 
the  eclipse  with  all  the  scientific  accuracy  within  our  reach,  we 
may  proceed  in  this  way.  First,  we  fasten  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
in  a  convenient  spot  and  punch  a  small  hole  through  its  middle. 
The  sunlight  streaming  through  this  hole  will  form  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper  an  image  of  the  sun  as  large  and  as  bright  as  we  may 
determine  by  holding  our  paper  nearer  to  the  cardboard  or 
farther  away  from  it.  We  draw  a  circle  on  this  paper  as  large 
as  the  sun's  image  we  intend  to  use,  mark  on  it  a  vertical 
diameter  TB  (top,  bottom)  and  note  the  position  angle  (B37R 
for  Omaha).  We  then  turn  the  circle  halfway  round  so  that 
B  is  on  top,  and  hold  the  paper  to  the  sun's  image.  Watching 
the  marked  point  of  first  contact  very  closely  at  the  predicted 
time,  we  may  be  rewarded  by  observing  the  moment  of  actual 
contact  within  a  couple  of  seconds.  If  we  have  the  necessary 
skill  we  may  even  dispense  with  all  marks  of  any  sort  on  the 
paper.  This  method  of  "Images  by  Small  Apertures"  may  be 
used  during  the  entire  eclipse.  It  is  decidedly  superior  to  a 
smoked  glass  in  many  ways. 
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As  the  eclipse  progresses,  the  sun's  disk  will  be  more  and 
more  hidden  by  the  moon  until  the  maximum  is  reached.  This  is 
shown  in  Figure  2  for  the  whole  United  States.  The  three  close 
parallel  curves  running  from  Washington  to  Florida,  enclose 
the  path  of  totality.  We  must  take  up  our  position  somewhere 
in  this  strip  if  we  wish  to  see  the  sun  totally  eclipsed.  The 
curves  parallel  to  the  track  of  totality  which  are  marked  90,  80, 
etc.,  show  the  magnitude  of  the  eclipse  for  the  places  through 
which  they  pass.  They  mean  the  maximum  percentage  of  the 
sun's  diameter  covered  by  the  moon.  For  Omaha  the  magnitude 
is  87  per  cent  according  to  the  map. 

The  time  of  the  maximum  obscuration  is  given  for  every 
ten  minutes  from  five  o  'clock  to  5 :40,  Central  time.  It  is  5 :26 
for  Omaha.  The  dotted  curves  marked  from  50  to  0  give  the 
sun's  altitude  in  degrees  at  the  time.  At  Omaha  the  sun  will 
be  26  degrees  high  at  mid-eclipse. 


(^^f^f^fTs 


Figure  3. 


Figure  3  gives  the  appearances  of  the  sun  for  every  ten 
per  cent  of  obscuration.  At  Omaha,  for  the  magnitude  87  per 
cent,  the  sun's  crescent  will  be  intermediate  in  size  between  those 
marked  80  and  90,  and  very  close  to  the  latter. 

Figure  4  gives  the  minutes  after  six  o'clock  and  the  posi- 
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tion  angles  for  the  last  contact,  when  and  where  the  moon  finally 
leaves  the  sun.     Thus  at  Omaha  the  time  will  be  6:25  and  t  he 


Figure  4. 

angles  S74E  and  T55L.  The  curves  marked  from  10  to  6  on  the 
upper  margin  indicates  the  full  hours  of  the  Central  times  of 
sunset.    This  is  7 :55  for  Omaha. 


The  Creighton  Oratorical  As- 
sociation was  well  represented  in 
every  sense  of  the  term  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Oratorical  Contest 
held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium 
on  the  evening  of  Washington's 
Birthday.  Mr.  James  McGan  rep- 
resented the  C.  O.  A.  with  an  ex- 
cellent oration,  and  was  returned 
winner  by  an  unanimous  vote  of 
the  judges.  Mr.  McGan 's  subject 
was:  "This  Is  Our  War";  and 
he  brought  to  his  subject  lucidity 
and  balance  of  thought,  elegance 
of  diction  and  a  graceful,  forcible 
delivery.  His  performance  was 
certainly  representative  of  the 
Creighton  Oratorical  Association, 
and  brought  home  to  all  present 
the  valuable  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent questions  and  the  splendid 
oratorical  training  that  the  soci- 
ety affords  its  members.  Another 
way  in  which  the  C.  0.  A.  was 
well  represented  on  this  occasion 
was  in  the  large  number  of  fel- 
low-members that  attended  the 
contest  and  lent  moral  support 
to  their  representative.  The 
Creighton  yell  that  greeted  the 
decision  lacked  neither  volume 
nor  whole-heartedness  and  acted 
as  an  inspiration  both  to  the  or- 
ator of  the  evening  and  to  those 
who  are  aspiring  to  stand  in  his 
place  in  the  years  to  come.  Mr. 
McGan  is  now  engaged  in  remote 


preparations  for  the  Inter-State 
and  National  Contests  next  April 
and  June  respectively,  and  the 
C.  0.  A.  can  be  confident  that  its 
interests  will  be  well  taken  care 
of  on  both  occasions.  In  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  of  February 
27,  the  Association  gave  suitably 
engrossed  recognition  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Gan's  successful  effort. 

In  the  preliminaries  for  the  An- 
nual Public  Debate,  which  was 
held  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  fourteen  members  com- 
peted,— all  creditably, — and  the 
decision  was  quite  close.  The 
judges,  Profs.  Costello,  O'Leary, 
and  Phee,  decided  for  Messrs. 
Brown,  Kranz,  McGan,  McGovern, 
Neary  and  Randolph.  Messrs.  Ab- 
boud  and  Mullen  were  chosen  al- 
ternates. At  a  meeting  held  March 
5th,  Messrs.  Kranz,  McGan  and 
Randolph  decided  to  uphold  the 
affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Brown, 
McGovern  and  Neary  the  neg- 
ative side  of  the  question  for  pub- 
lic debate  :  "Resolved,  that  in  the 
United  States,  all  the  railroads 
should  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government, — con- 
stitutionality granted".  The  prin- 
cipals are  hard  at  work  reading  up 
on  the  subject  and  preparing  their 
briefs,  and  a  brilliant  clash  of 
opinion  and  oratory  can  be  antici- 
pated   in   the   Creighton   Auditor- 
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ium,    Wednesday   evening,   April, 
24th. 

At  the  meeting  of  February 
13th,  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  should  have  a  Navy 
inferior  to  none  was  well  discussed, 
and  the  affirmatives,  Messrs.  Bar- 
rett and  Barry  were  pushed  hard 
for  the  decision  by  Messrs.  Flan- 
nigan  and  Mauley.  On  February 
27th,  "The  Closed  Shop"  princi- 
ple was  debated  in  a  thorough  and 
spirited  manner  by  Messrs.  Mur- 
phy and  Rogers  for  the  affirmative 
and  Messrs.  Koehler  and  Hum- 
phreys for  the  negative.  The  af- 
firmative won  principally  upon  a 
well  developed  definition  of  the 
"Closed  Shop"  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  clever  statements  of  fact  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  though  the  negative 
made  the  most  of  the  arguments 
that  oppose  this  industrial  scheme. 
War  Censorship  of  the  press  was 
the  subject  for  March  6th,  and 
brought  out  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting debate  hitherto  held  in 
the  new  term.  Messrs.  Keitges 
and  McGovern  urged  the  most 
specious  considerations  that  can 
be  brought  forward  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  formal 
censorship;  the  sufficiency  of  the 
prevailing  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic voluntary  censorship,  how- 
ever, was  convincingly  set  forth 
by  Messrs,  Mayer  and  Kennebeck 
and  the  negative  won  the  decision 
by  a  close  vote.  The  debates  are 
evincing  an  increasing  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  facilities  provided  by  the 


Student  and  Public  Libraries, — 
appreciation  shown  by  frequenta- 
tion  of  the  reading-rooms  and  use 
of  the  references  listed  for  each 
debate. 

We  subjoin  the  program  for 
March : 

March  13th— "Resolved,  that 
capital  punishment  be  abolished 
throughout  the  United  States". 
Affirmative,  Messrs.  Randolph  and 
Russell.  Negative,  Messrs.  Leadon 
and  Darcy. 

March  20th— "Resolved, that  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  unskilled  labor  be 
fixed  compulsorily  in  the  United 
States''.  Affirmative,  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Hannon.  Negative, 
Messrs.  Raynor  and  Lovely. 

March  27th— "Resolved,  that  in 
all  elections  in  the  United  States, 
women  have  equal  suffrage  with 
men".  Affirmative,  Messrs.  H. 
Kelley  and  Kastnefr.  Negative,, 
Messrs.  Prieshoff  and  Burbridge. 


Lieutenant  James  F.  Kelly,  M. 
D.  1915,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  has  lately 
gone  to  Cornell  University,  New 
York,  for  an  intensive  course  in 
hospital  work. 


First  Lieutenant  Ray  Byrne,  M. 
D.  1917,  who  has  been  in  San 
Francisco  doing  hospital  work, 
was  in  Omaha  a  few  days  recently 
on  his  way  to  New  York.-  He  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  on  the  U.  S. 
Ship  Minnesota. 
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Lieutenant  George  F.  Sugar- 
man,  LL.  B.  1915,  has  recently 
been  appointed  assistant  adjutant 
in  the  court-martial  department, 
and  is  now  stationed  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Indiana.  Mr. 
Sugarman  was  in  Omaha  early  in 
the  month  on  a  few  days  visit  to 
his  parents. 


Captain  G.  W.  Dishong,  M. 
D.  1907,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
reception  at  the  Prettiest  Mile 
Club  on  the  evening  of  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  Dr.  Dishong  ex- 
pects to  leave  soon  for  base  hos- 
pital work. 


Mr.  Raymond  G.  Young,  LL.  B. 
1908,  is  in  charge  of  the  Speakers' 
Bureau  of  the  third  Nebraska 
Liberty  Loan  Committee. 


Major  A.  D.  Fetterman,  LL.  B. 
1912,  who  is  inspector  general  of 
the  Nebraska  National  Guard,  has 
been  ordered  to  report  at  Fort 
Robinson,  Nebraska. 


Professor  Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J., 
has  a  long  illustrated  article  in  the 
Scientific  American  Supplement 
for  February  9th  and  February 
16th,  on  a  New  Harmonic  Motion 
Machine,  which  he  has  construct- 
ed. The  introduction  of  the  arti- 
cle, which  is  technical,  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Harmonic  motion  ma- 
chines always  possess  special  at- 
traction for  a  physicist  on  account 
of  their  numerous  applications  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  They  appeal 


also  to  the  mathematician,  as  they 
make  whole  series  of  complicated 
curves  amenable  to  similar  and 
simple  formulae.  By  reason  of 
the  infinite  variety  and  surpris- 
ing beauty  of  the  figures  they 
produce,  they  offer  endless  en- 
joyment to  the  amateur.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  article  is  to  present  a 
new  and  comprehensive  harmonic 
motion  machine.  It  may  look  very 
intricate  on  first  inspection  and 
may  call  for  great  mechanical  skill 
and  labor  in  its  construction,  but 
it  makes  use  of  a  very  simple  prin- 
ciple, lends  itself  very  successfully 
to  the  instruction  of  students,  and 
draws  an  endless  variety  of 
curves". 


At  a  recent  banquet  held  at  De- 
Witt,  Iowa,  at  which  time  a  class 
of  sixty-seven  candidates  was  in- 
itiated into  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Hon.  M.  F.  Donegan,  A.  B. 
1895,  delivered  the  principal 
speech  of  the  evening.  Judge 
Donegan  is  located  at  Davenport, 
Iowa. 


Spring  sports  will  be  opened  at 
the  University  by  an  inter  com- 
pany athletic  carnival  to  be  staged 
by  the  University  cadets  at  the 
gymnasium  March  23rd.  The  con- 
testants are  to  be  trained  by 
Coach  Mills  and  for  this  purpose 
the  gym  floor  will  be  reserved  two 
nights  a  week  for  special  training, 
while  all  the  apparatus  will  be 
available  on  other  nights. 

There     will     be    a    division     of 
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events.  The  first  division  will 
start  at  2  :30  p.  m.  It  will  consist 
of  boxing  and  wrestling.  The 
boxing  will  be  three  rounds  of  two 
minutes  each,  the  contestants  who 
enter  to  be  matched  by  lot.  The 
winner  will  be  decided  on  points. 

Featherweight  at  115  pounds, 
lightweight  at  133  pounds  and 
middleweight  at  150  pounds  form 
the  classes.  Wrestling  will  be  for 
one  fall  only,  a  decision  to  be 
given  at  the  end  of  15  minutes. 
The  weights  will  be  the  same  as  in 
the  boxing  contests. 

The  main  division  of  events  will 
be  held  at  night.  Competitions 
will  be  in  the  standard  broad 
jump,  the  shot  put,  dashes  of  220 
yards,  the  440,  30,  40  and  50-yard 
dashes.  Four-man  relay  teams 
also  will  compete,  in  addition  to 
the  shuttle  on  the  straight-away. 

The  hurdles  will  consist  of  the 
40-yard  high  hurdles  and  the  40- 
yard  low  hurdles.  A  banner  will 
be  presented  to  the  winning  com- 
pany and  medals  will  be  given 
winning  individuals.  Alumni  will 
be  judges  of  the  carnival. 


Permanent  commissions  have 
been  issued  to  officers  of  the 
University  cadet  regiment  by  Prof. 
M.  J.  Phee,  faculty  military  di- 
rector.    They  are  as  follows : 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Ben  Stern. 

Major,  first  battalion,  James 
McGan. 

Captain  Adjutant,  Louis  Mlaska. 

Company  A,  Captain,  James 
Russell;  First  Lieutenant  Wilbur 


Ash ;     Second     Lieutenant,     Leo 
Rader. 

Company  B,  Captain,  Frank 
Munuck;  First  Lieutenant,  Ralph 
Kastner;  Second  Lieutenant,  Wil- 
liam Adams. 

Company  C,  Captain,  Paul  Duf- 
fy ;  First  Lieutenant,  Harry  Burk- 
ley;  Second  Lieutenant,  Kenneth 
Roper. 

Company  D,  Captain,  Lyle  Dor- 
an ;  First  Lieutenant,  Elias  Camel ; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Harry  Collins. 

Company  E.  Captain,  Harold 
Dwyer;  First  Lieutenant,  B.  Sed- 
lacek;  First  Lieutenant  Batallion 
Adjutant,  Emmett  Randolph. 

Company  F,  Captain,  Harry 
Robinson ;  First  Lieutenant,  Ralph 
Swoboda;  First  Lieutenant  Bat- 
talion Adjutant,  James  Lovely. 

The  cadets  have  been  drilling 
in  the  gymnasium  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Two  weeks  ago  a  con- 
signment of  100  standard  Spring- 
field army  training  rifles  were  re- 
ceived and  the  cadets  have  been 
drilling  in  the   manual   of  arms. 

In  two  weeks  Flag  day  will  be 
observed  at  Creighton.  This  will 
consist  in  raising  a  service  and  na- 
tional flag  with  the  whole  regi- 
ment in  uniform.  A  regimental 
review  will  follow  and  competi- 
tion between  the  various  com- 
panies of  cadets. 

The  regimental  flag  will  be  car- 
ried by  the  company  ranking 
highest  in  competitive  drill,  and 
medals  will  be  awarded  for  in- 
dividual proficiency. 
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Owing  to  the  mission  in  the 
church  the  last  two  weeks  of  Feb- 
ruary the  Junior  Sodality  could  not 
hold  its  meeting  at  the  regular  time, 
on  Monday  after  class.  The  meet- 
ing was,  therefore,  postponed  till 
Tuesday  afternoon  when  the  Col- 
lege chapel  was  free.  However,  a 
sudden  postponement  of  a  meeting 
is  almost  as  prejudicial  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Sodality  as  a  missed 
meeting.  Monday  has  come  to 
mean  sodality  day.  To  keep  it  so 
during  the  second  week  of  the 
mission,  instead  of  postponing  the 
meeting  of  the  sodality,  permis- 
sion was  granted  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing during  the  study  period  on 
Monday  afternoon  from  12 :50  till 
1  :20.  This  arrangement  assured 
a  full  attendance.  Since  last  Oc- 
tober the  Junior  Sodality  has  been 
obliged  to  miss  but  one  meeting. 
This  regularity  has  had  undoubted 
influence  on  the  attendance. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  a  number  of  appli- 
cations for  admission  have  been 
made.  We  hope  that  the  few 
months  which  still  remain  will 
prove  as  satisfactory  as  those  of 
the  past  year. 


to  again  sit  at  his  feet  and  receive 
inspiration  from  his  eloquence. 


Reverend  Claud  J.  Pcrnin,  S.  J., 
a  former  professor  of  Freshman 
class,  was  engaged  from  February 
17th  to  March  3rd  in  giving  a  Mis- 
sion in  Saint  John's  Church.  The 
Mission  was  a  decided  success  and 
it  was  a  great  treat  for  several 
members  of  Father  Pernin's  class 


Announcement  has  been  made 
to  the  College  Classes  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate English  Contest  which 
will  be  held  this  year  on  March 
20th.  The  ten  Jesuit  colleges  of 
the  Middle  West  will  compete  for 
$75.00  which  is  given  in  prizes 
for  this  contest.  The  subject  this 
year  will  be  some  phase  of  the 
World  War,  either  its  economic 
or  its  religious  bearing.  The  par- 
ticular theme  will  be  announced 
on  the  day  of  the  contest. 


Conditioned  examinations  were 
held  in  the  High  School  and  in  the 
College  on  February  26th  and 
28th,  and  also  on  March  2nd.  Stu- 
dents who  made  a  grade  between 
50%  and  70%  in  any  subject  in 
the  Mid  Year  examinations  thus 
had  an  opportunity  to  remove  the 
handwriting  that  stood  against 
them. 


During  the  week,  March  4th  to 
8th,  the  first  preliminaries  of  the 
High  School  Elocution  Contest 
were  held.  Every  student  in  the 
High  School  was  required  to  speak 
an  elocution  piece.  Four  students 
from  each  of  the  four  classes  of 
the  High  School  are  chosen  to 
represent  their  respective  classes 
in  the  public  contest  which  will 
be  held  early  in  May.  The  fol- 
lowing First  High  boys  were  suc- 
cessful in  passing  the  first  prelimi- 
nary and  spoke  at  a  second  and 
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final  preliminary,  Tuesday,  March 
12th:  L.  Daley,  W.  Eaton,  J. 
Fitzgerald,  A.  Hildinger,  H.  Licht- 
enberger,  J.  McGuigan,  W.  Mc- 
Neff,  C.  Smith,  M.  Doran,  C. 
Ludington,  C.  McAuliffe,  M. 
Marsh,  H.  Meile,  L.  O'Dea,  T. 
Watterson,  E.  Welsh,  J.  Beacom, 
G.  Dauk,  W.  Hanson,  W.  Lyons, 
F.  Mead,  R.  Reed,  J.  Van  Aekeran, 
L.  Burns,  G.  Gant,  A.  Thomas. 


The  retreat,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant annual  event  at  the  school 
on  the  hill,  will  begin  on  Monday, 
March  25th.  Three  days  are  thus 
set  aside  to  give  all  the  students  of 
the  College  and  High  School  an 
opportunity  to  look  into  their 
lives  and  see  how  they  stand  with 
God  and  their  fellows.  Four  talks 
are  given  each  day  for  three  days. 
Instruction  suitable  to  the  retreat- 
ants  is  given  by  an  experienced 
director  of  souls.  Father  Agnew 
will  conduct  the  Senior  Retreat 
and  Father  Rodman  the  Junior 
Retreat. 


The  'Varsity  Basket  Ball  Team 
returned  on  March  8th  from  a 
four-day  trip  through  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota,  on  which  trip  they 
did  not  lose  a  game.  On  March 
5th  the  Dubuque  College  team  was 
defeated  by  a  score  of  28  to  11 ; 
March  6th,  the  Parsons  College 
five  was  vanquished  and  on  March 
7th,  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  suffered 
defeat  by  a  score  of  34  to  15.  This 
was  the  last  game  of  the  season 


and  Creighton  fans  are  very  much 
elated  over  the  splendid  showing 
made  by  this  year's  team.  They 
did  not  lose  a  game  either  on  their 
own  floor  or  in  the  enemy's 
country. 


Robert  H.  Schemel,  D.  D.  S. 
1917,  and  Miss  Loretta  Hirtes, 
were  married  February  19th,  and 
are  now  at  home  in  Omaha.  Dr. 
Schemel  is  practicing  at  South 
Side,  Omaha. 


First  Lieutenant  Paul  G.  Weis- 
enhorn,  LL.  B.  1916,  who  was  com- 
missioned at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  camp  in 
November,  arrived  in  France  on 
January  26th. 


Dr.  Vincent  L.  Jones,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Dispensary  at  the 
College  of  Medicine,  and  Instruct- 
or in  Pathology,  recently  received 
his  commission  as  first  lieutenant 
and  has  been  ordered  to  report  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  left  on 
Friday,  February  22nd,  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis 
before  reporting  for  active  duty. 


F.  E.  Bouza,  M.  D.  1911,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  Captain  of 
the  Medical  Reserve  and  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Sherman,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio.  First  Lieutenant  0. 
P.  Morganthaler,  M.  D.  1916,  and 
First  Lieutenant  C.  S.  Molseed, 
M.  D.  1916,  have  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Captain,  the  former 
being    assigned    to    Fort    Riley, 
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Kansas,  and  the  latter  to  a  base 
hospital  in  Virginia. 


Dr.  Claude  T.  Uren  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  faculty,  who 
holds  a  commission  as  first  lieu- 
tenant, has  been  ordered  to  re- 
port at  Mineola,  Long  Island. 


Harold  0.  Polian,  Law  1919, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Mare 
Island,  California,  since  the  first 
of  November,  was  in  Omaha  a 
short  time  early  in  February,  en- 
route  to  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  goes  to  complete 
his  studies  in  the  radio  branch  of 
the  naval   service. 


Montague  A.  Tancock,  Law  1919, 
who  was  located  for  several 
months  at  Rathburn  Camp,  Can- 
ada, as  Flight  Lieutenant,  is  now 
instructor  at  the  Canadian  Flying 
Camp  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


Dr.  H.  C.  Miller,  D.  D.  S.  1916, 
has  received  his  commission  as 
lieutenant,  junior  grade,  in  the 
dental  reserve  corps  of  the  navy 
and  left  for  Great  Lakes,  Illinois, 
to  await  further  orders.  He  will 
be  placed  on  active  duty  at  once, 
but  has  received  no  information 
where  he  will  be  stationed.  If  not 
given  sea  duty  at  once  he  probably 
will  be  assigned  to  the  training 
station  at  Great  Lakes  in  looking 
after  the  health  of  recruits  in 
training.  Since  his  graduation 
from  Creighton  he  has  practiced 
his  profession  in  Omaha.    Several 


weeks  ago  he  successfully  passed 
the  examination  for  lieutenant  at 
Great  Lakes  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  leave  at  once.  He  has 
been  associated  with  Dr.  B.  W. 
Christie,  M.  D.,  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Bruening,  dentist,  with  offices  in 
the  First  National  Bank  Building- 


Friends  in  Omaha  have  received 
word  of  the  birth  of  a  little  daugh- 
ter to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Murphy 
of  St.  Maries,  Idaho.  Dr.  Murphy 
is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1904  of 
the  College  of  Medicine. 


At  the  Nebraska  Collegiate  Ora- 
torical Contest  held  at  Bellevue  on 
Friday  evening,  February  22d,  Mr. 
James  W.  McGan,  a  senior  in  the 
College  of  Arts,  won  first  place 
and  will  represent  the  University 
at  the  Divisional  Contest  to  be 
held  in  South  Dakota  on  April 
5th.  This  is  the  third  consecutive 
victory  for  Creighton  in  the  state 
contest.  Following  were  the 
speakers  and  their  subjects:  "Our 
Heritage  of  Responsibility",  Mr. 
Ralph  J.  Nickerson,  Bellevue  Col- 
lege, Bellevue.  "Our  Ultimate 
Defense",  Miss  Francis  Filson, 
Hastings  College,  Hastings.  "The 
New  Reconstruction",  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Scoville,  Grand  Island  Col- 
lege, Grand  Island.  "Adolescent 
America",  Mr.  Merl  Harner,  York 
College,  York.  "America's  Re- 
awakening", Mr.  Joseph  E.  Belka, 
Doane  College,  Crete.  "This  is 
Our  War",  Mr.  James  W.  McGan, 
Creighton  University,  Omaha.  "If 
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Not  Eugenic  Laws,  Then  What", 
Miss  Julia  Cottier,  Cotner  Col- 
lege, Lincoln.  "  Woodrow  Wilson, 
The  World  Leader",  Miss  Portia 
Kellogg,  Central  College,  Central 
City.  The  judges  were  M.  L. 
Corey,  Omaha ;  A.  L.  Bixby  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Journal,  Lincoln; 
P.  M.  Tyrell,  Lincoln,  and  Dean 
Hastings  of  the  Nebraska  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law. 


birth   of  a  little     son,     Cameron 
Wells,  on  March  8th,  1918. 


Rev.  Wm.  J.  Corboy,  S.  J.,  of 
the  Arts  faculty,  who  gave  up 
teaching  some  time  ago  for  service 
as  a  Knights  of  Columbus  Chaplain 
at  Camp  Funston,  was  recently 
made  a  chaplain  in  the  Regular 
Army  and  assigned  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  Rev.  A.  J.  Tallmadge, 
S.  J.,  formerly  of  the  Arts  faculty, 
now  in  service  as  a  Knights  of 
Columbus  chaplain,  has  recently 
been  ordered  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


A  new  step  in  the  development 
of  school  spirit  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  is  marked  by 
the  organization  of  The  Bachelors ' 
Club.  This  Club  is  composed  of 
students  only,  and  Its  members 
have  been  prominent  in  school  ac- 
tivities during  the  present  year. 
Its  officers  for  the  year  are :  Lyle 
W.  Doran,  president;  Walter  V. 
Raynor,  secretary;  Wm. G.Adams, 
treasurer. 


Captain  Rex  Morehouse,  a  form- 
er Arts  student,  who  is  stationed 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  spent  a  few  days  early  in  the 
month  with  his  family  in  Omaha. 


Mr.  Chester  Wells,  A.  B.  1913, 
and    Mrs.   Wells,     announce    the 


The  following  item  by  Corres- 
pondent Russell  in  the  Sunday 
Bee  for  March  10th,  tells  the  story 
of  the  'Varsity  Basket  Ball  Team 
for  the  season  just  closed : 

"Creighton,  Omaha's  stellar  col- 
lege basket  ball  team,  wound  up 
its  1918  schedule  in  a  blaze  of 
glory  last  Wednesday  night  at 
Cedar  Falls,  la.,  by  defeating  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers,  34  to  14.  The 
teachers,  who  are  rated  as  un- 
questionably the  best  team  in 
Iowa,  had  previously  taken  Ames 
and  Iowa  to  trimmings. 

Tommy  Mills'  Blue  and  White 
squad  went  through  the  season 
without  sustaining  a  single  de- 
feat. Never,  indeed,  was  the 
Creighton  five  in  danger  of  los- 
ing a  game.  The  only  team  that 
held  Creighton  to  less  than  a  10- 
point  lead  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
contest,  was  Simpson  college  of 
Indianola,  Iowa,  whom  the  Blue 
and  White  vanquished,  26  to  21. 
Every  victory  was  clean  cut  and 
decisive.  Tommy  Mills'  proteges 
put  up  a  brand  of  basket  ball  that 
simply  could  not  be  coped  with 
and  the  result  was  the  bowing 
down  to  defeat  of  all  Creighton 's 
opponents. 
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The  Omaha  team  opened  up  the 
season  with  a  sweeping  victory 
over  the  Cotner  Bull  Dogs,  and 
then  trimmed  Simpson  College, 
one  of  the  strongest  teams  in 
Iowa.  Dubuque,  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  and  the  Central  Furnitures 
were  snowed  under.  The  two  big 
games  of  the  year  were  with  Camp 
Funston  and  Camp  Dodge,  in  the 
triangular  tournament.  The  ex- 
ceedingly lengthy  Dodgers,  and 
their  best  efforts,  were  set  at 
naught,  and  the  huskier  soldiers 
from  Funston,  who  came  to  Oma- 
ha with  a  big  reputation  and  de- 
termination to  eat  the  college  boys 
alive,  were  sent  back  hungry. 
Creighton  made  three  trips,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Blue  and 
White  were  playing  on  strange 
floors,  won  every  game  by  large 
scores.  The  most  telling  defeat 
was  that  inflicted  on  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers,  who  had  overcome 
both  Iowa  and  Ames.  Iowa  had 
already  defeated  Chicago,  a  strong 
and  representative  squad  of  the 
Big  Nine. 

Here's  how  they  lined  up  dur- 
ing the  season  and  the  death-list 
turned  in  by  the  undertakers : 

..53lCotner 21 

Simpson 21 

Dubuque 10 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  12 
Central   Furniture.  .13 

Camp  Dodge   13 

Camp  Funston    ....15 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  19 

South  Dakota   8 

Trinity 9 

Drake 11 

Parsons 14 

Dubuque 11 

Iowa  State  Teachers  14 
Opponents 191 
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Creighton   . 
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Creighton   . 
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Creighton   . 
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Creighton   . 
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Creighton   . 

.27 

Creighton  . 

.34 

Creighton   . 

.30 

Creighton   . 

.35 

Creighton   . 

..25 

Creighton   . 

..40 

Creighton  . 

.28 

Creighton   . 

.34 

Creighton 

451 

Coach  Tommy  Mills  and  his 
Blue  and  White  chargers  divide 
the  credit  for  having  successfully 
copped  all  honors  during  the  sea- 
son. Without  having  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  gather  together  a 
number  of  players  who  possessed 
the  innate  ability  to  play  high- 
class  basket  ball,  the  Creighton 
mentor  would  not  have  been  able 
to  put  out  a  team  that  performed 
so  brilliantly  as  did  Creighton  this 
year.  But  without  Tommy  Mills 
to  take  them  in  hand,  weld  them 
together,  and  create  that  spirit  of 
teamwork  and  headwork  so  nec- 
essary an  adjunct  for  a  squad,  the 
Creighton  stars  would  have  made 
a  negligible  showing.  Mills  work- 
ed heart  and  soul  to  install  pep 
and  fighting  spirit  into  the  team. 
And  he  succeeded.  He  polished 
off  the  rough  edges,  taught  in- 
tricate plays,  and  developed  the 
fastest,  smoothest-running  ma- 
chine in  the  west.  Its  scoring 
power  was  remarkable. 

" Chuck"  Kearnejr,  incompar- 
able forward  and  center,  com- 
prised at  least  half  that  scoring 
power.  Out  of  the  451  tallies 
rolled  up  by  Creighton,  Kearney, 
by  his  accurate  goal  shooting  and 
foul  throwing,  garnered  225  of 
them.  Kearney's  record  has  hard- 
ly been  equaled  in  the  west.  He 
shot  73  field  goals,  and  69  foul 
throws.  Ed  Haley,  who  starred  at 
left  forward  all  season,  got  off  to  a 
bad  start  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  and  failed  to  commence  lo- 
cating the  hoop  consistently,  until 
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the  season  had  travelled  half  its 
course.  He  ranked  next  to  Kear- 
ney in  the  number  of  points  made. 
But  if  fortune  deserted  him  in  the 
scoring  end,  he  easily  made  up  for 
it  by  the  great  floor  game  he  con- 
tinually exhibited.  Haley  plays  a 
clear-headed,  determined  game, 
and  his  speed  and  bull-dog  ten- 
acity in  sticking  closely  to  an  op- 
ponent, proved  one  of  the  invalu- 
able team-making  assets  of  the 
Creighton  squad.  Captain  Eddie 
Mulholland  has  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  fastest  drib- 
bler and  best  feeder  of  the  ball 
to  his  star  forwards  ever  seen  on 
Creighton  floor.  Mulholland  was 
the  hub  around  which  the  attack 
revolved.  When  Creighton  took 
the  ball  down  the  floor  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  it  was  gener- 
ally in  his  possession. 

Were  it  not     for     the     stellar 
guarding  abilities  of  Howard  Van- 


diver  and  Tom  Berry,  Mills'  men 
would,  perhaps,  have  found  them- 
selves in  some  pretty  tight  places. 
But  with  these  two  worthies  on 
the  job,  Kearney,  Haley  and  Mul- 
holland devoted  their  efforts  to 
annexing  tallies,  safe  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  Berry  and  Vandiver,  by 
their  clever  guarding,  could  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  the  attack  of 
the  enemy.  Big  Vic  Spittler, 
Mills'  lengthy  center,  suffered  a 
streak  of  bad  luck  this  year,  that 
with  smallpox  and  wrenched  knee, 
and  was  incapacitated  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  season. 

At  a  dinner  held  at  the  Hen- 
shaw  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  14th,  Eddie  Haley  was 
elected  captain  of  the  team  for 
the  coming  year.  The  dinner  was 
attended  by  members  of  the  team, 
Faculty  Director  Wallace  and 
Coach  Mills. 
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